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JAPAN’S PURPOSE TOWARD 
CHINA 


A MESSAGE TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE FROM COUNT 
OKUMA, PREMIER OF JAPAN 
[By Cable to The Independent} 


HE uneasiness and suspicion in the United States in connection with 
Japan’s negotiations at Peking are based on misunderstanding and 
misinformation scattered broadcast by interested mischief makers. 


When the negotiations are disclosed it will be found: 

That Japan has not infringed the rights of other nations. 

That Japan has adhered strictly to the principle of equal opportunity. 
That Japan is not attempting to secure a monopoly in China. 

That Japan is not attempting to create a protectorate over China. 


That Japan is not seeking to secure in China any advantage which 
does not accord with the Anglo-Japanese alliance or with any treaties or 
undertakings with the United States. 


We have fully informed the United States and the other interested 
Powers as to Japan’s purposes. 


We believe that they are satisfied. 


The negotiations between Japan and China are nearing a satisfactory 
conclusion. 


I am now willing to state publicly thru The Independent that Japan 
is quite confident of the rectitude and good faith of her position. 


Japan is merely seeking to settle outstanding troublesome questions 
in a way looking toward permanent peace and good understanding. 


Tokyo, April 3, 1915 
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REASSURANCE FROM COUNT OKUMA 


HE cablegram from the Premier of Japan which 

we have just received comes at the most opportune 
time to relieve the growing anxiety of the American 
people over the future of the Chinese republic. Last 
August when Japan entered the war and apprehension 
was being exprest in certain American papers over her 
intentions Premier Okuma sent a message thru the 
Independent to the American people in which he gave 
emphatic assurance “that Japan has no ulterior motive, 
no desire to secure more territory, no thought of de- 
priving China or any other peoples of anything they 
now possess.” 

Since then momentous events have occurred. The Jap- 
anese under the leadership of Count Okuma have waged 
a victorious war. They have swept the Pacific free of 
German ships. They have besieged and captured Tsing- 
tau, a feat only second to their.capture of Port Arthur 
from the Russians. They have occupied certain of the 
German islands in the Pacific, as well as the territory of 
Kiao-chau in China, which had been held by Germany. 
The German prisoners taken at Tsing-tau have been 
treated with a kindness and courtesy which the Euro- 
pean belligerents are far from emulating: And finally 
the policy of Count Okuma, challenged by his opponents 
in the recent parliament, has received the endorsement 
of his people by a large majority in the general election 
of March 24. 

In regard to the negotiations which have been carried 
on in Peking between the representatives in Japan and 
China since the fall of Tsing-tau little is known to the 
public and consequently much has been surmised. Ac- 
cording to the rumors from Chinese sources the de- 
mands of Japan involve little less than a protectorate 
over the whole of China, and call for the acquisition not 
only of extensive territory in Manchuria and Mongolia 
and Shantung but also for the commercial monopoly of 
the province of Fukien and the rich iron and coal region 
of the Yang-tse valley, the control by Japanese advisers 
of Chinese finances and development and even the polic- 
ing of the principal Chinese cities, 

Against these rumors, circulated, it is claimed, by 
German agents and exaggerated by the fears of pa- 
triotic Chinese students, we can now set the authorita- 
tive statement made by the Premier. 

No voice from Japan will command more respect and 
confidence than that of Count Shigenobu Okuma. He is 
the last of that remarkable group known as the Elder 
Statesmen who effected in 1868 the change from the 
old régime to the new and trained up their people in 
the unaccustomed ways of Western civilization and 
constitutional government. In 1898 he retired from 
office to devote himself to educational work as president 
of Waseda University, of which he was the founder. But 
a year ago, when the disclosure of the bribery of Jap- 
anese naval contractors by German armament contrac- 
tors overthrew the military ministry and none of the 
younger statesmen were able to meet the crisis, the 
country turned to “the Grand Old Man of Japan” and 
called him from his retirement. As founder and leader 
of the Progressive Party and an earnest advocate of 
international arbitration and comity he was felt to be 
the best possible man to be at the helm during this 
worldwide storm. 


The statement of Count Okuma meets squarely and 


explicitly the objections which have been voiced in this 
country. He assures us that Japan will adhere strictly 
to the principle of equal opportunity, and will not at- 
tempt to establish a protectorate or secure a monopoly 
or obtain any advantage incompatible with our treaties. 

The interests of the United States in China are two- 
fold. First and most important is our human interest in 
the first Asiatic republic and our desire that it may have 
an opportunity to work out its own destiny in its own 
way without outside interference as Japan has been 
able to do. Second, there are our commercial interests in 
China, which are very great. We desire that the door 
be kept open for the introduction of our goods and equal 
opportunities afforded for Americans to assist in the 
industrial development of the country. In education we 
would do what we have done for Japan, educate the 
Chinese young men and women in our schools both in 
America and China. If Japan does not interfere with 
China’s freedom of self-development or with the equal 
opportunities of other nations in China, then we have 
no quarrel with Japan over this question and there is 
no reason why the friendly relations which have always 
prevailed between the two countries should be impaired. 
We will go further and say that America ought to 
recognize that Japan, by reason of her geographical 
situation and her ethnic and linguistic affiliations with 
China, is especially adapted to assist in the development 
of China as no Western nation can. Japan stands toward 
China somewhat as the United States stands toward the 
younger and weaker republics to the south. A Japanese 
“Monroe doctrine” which would preserve the integrity 
of the Chinese republic in the way that our Monroe 
doctrine has preserved the republics of America against 
the aggression of European powers would be a great 
thing for the world. and ought to be welcomed by 
Americans. 


WARRING ON NON-COMBATANTS 


HE German navy has made good the scarcely veiled 

threat of the German Government against the lives 
of peaceful citizens venturing within the arbitrary 
“war zone” about the British Isles. Two merchant ships, 
the “Falaba” and the “Aguila,” have been torpedoed, 
destroying the lives of one hundred and fifty non- 
combatants, not only men but women. 

The act is totally without justification. It offends 
against international law and custom. It offends against 
fundamental principles of civilization. It violates the 
instincts of right-minded men. 

The commander of the German submarine “U-16” is 
reported, in describing his attack on the French steam- 
ship “Ville de Lille” earlier in the war, as saying, “I 
saw two women and children on the deck. Of course, 
we couldn’t torpedo a ship with women and children 
aboard.” The commanders of two other German sub- 
marines had no such scruples. They could and did tor- 
pedo two ships with women—if not children—aboard. 
For these two commanders were more faithful subordi- 
nates. They knew what their Government wanted; and 
they put obedience to orders above every consideration 
of mere humanity. 

The German nation is drawing a dreadful indictment 
against itself before the high court of civilization. 
Whatever its responsibility for the beginning of the 
Great War, since its beginning it has, by its own de- 
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liberate act, earned the severe reprobation of the civil- 
ized world. 

Germany violated the neutrality of Belguim. 

It sacked Louvain. 

It bombarded the Cathedral of Rheims. 

It attacked unprotected towns on the British sea- 
coast, killing men, women and children. 

It destroyed unoffending merchant ships, again kill- 
ing unresisting men and women. 

For these brutal acts Germany has already paid a 
price in the loss of the respect and sympathy of the 
neutral world. It deserves to pay a heavier price. No 
nation, no people should be able wantonly to affront 
civilization without reaping universal condemnation. 

It is time that the neutral nations lodged with the 
German Government:-a formal protest on behalf of hu- 
manity. The nations of the world, gathered in conference 
at The Hague, wrote into formal agreements the best 
opinion of modern civilization on the rights and duties 
of both belligerents and neutrals in time of war. Every 
peaceful nation should hold it to be its high duty to 
demand of every nation at war the strictest observance 
of the rules thus adopted. 

The United States, the greatest of the neutrals, has 
the first responsibility. We have protested already on 
behalf of our own material interests. We should protest 
with even greater vigor and solemnity on behalf of 
humanity and civilization. 








URUMIAH 

T might seem strange that the fate of a little city in 

the north of Persia, nestled on the shore of a little 
lake of the same name, should have so much interested 
the people of this country that President Wilson should 
have sent a special demand to the Turkish Government 
that American interests there should not be endangered. 
But it is not strange; Americans have reason to be in- 
terested in Urumiah. 

It is a place of ancient fame, and the records of As- 
syrian wars call it Urmi. There is in the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York City a pyx of alabaster from a 
mound near Urumiah, all figured over with a scene of the 
worship of the sun-god, which is supposed to belong to a 
period of 2500 B. C. But the plains of Urumiah are fa- 
mous in Christian history, for there live in the town 
and the villages adjacent the dying remnant of a famous 
Christian sect, the Nestorians, named after a Patriarch 
of Constantinople who was excommunicated for a heresy 
the very definition of which we find it difficult to undér- 
stand. It had to do with the two natures in Christ, 
whether to be called “persons” or something else; but 
this was clear, that he objected to the name Theotokos, 
Mother of God, given by Cyril, of Alexandria, to the 
Virgin Mary. Over eighty years ago some travel- 
lers directed attention to this remnant of 70,000 “Prot- 
estants of the East,” as they were called, who have no 
images, whose priests marry, and who add only ordina- 
tion to the two sacraments. The supporters of the Amer- 
ican Board were so much interested that in 1834 Dr. 
Perkins established a mission there, and the name of 
Miss Fidelia Fisk, who was head of the college for girls, 
's dear in missionary circles. The great quarto Bible 

‘hich the missionaries printed there from the old Syriac 
ianuscripts used in the churches, is now one of the rare 
iblical treasures. In their earlier history the Nestorians 


sent missionaries to India, where they still have a rem- 
nant of churches, and to China, of which the only me- 
morial is a famous monument inscribed in the Nestor- 
ian Syriac and the Chinese languages. 

The mission of the American Board was welcomed, 
and was followed considerably later by a Bishops’ mis- 
sion from England. When the Presbyterians separated 
from the Congregational supporters of the American 
Board the mission in Syria, with headquarters in Beirut, 
and the Nestorian mission were taken over by the Pres- 
byterian Board, and a strong staff of missionaries, phy- 
sicians, teachers and printers has been kept there, and 
a special sentiment has gathered about the mission. 

This is in part due to the sufferings of the people from 
the raids of the Kurds who have come over from the 
Turkish border and ravaged the villages, and, by the 
last accounts have even attacked Urumiah, so that 10,000, 
or even 15,000, Nestorians have gathered for protection 
crowded in the buildings of the American mission. The 
attacks began before the war, but this last violence has 
been intensified, we may suppose, from the fact that 
Urumiah is in Northern Persia, which by agreement with 
England is under Russian influence, while the Kurds are 
in Turkey, which is at war with Russia. It was the Turk- 
ish consul who led the latest attack, and the people have 
appealed to Russia for protection. Here Turkey is still 
filling up the measure of its iniquity, attacking the neu- 
tral state of Persia, if neutral states have any longer 
rights in time of war. We seem to be learning that 
they have none. 

We cannot send a ship of war to protect our citizens 
in Persia, nor will we send soldiers. We send a request 
to the Porte by our Ambassador, asking the Turkish 
Government to give protection, and we hope it will be 
done—still Constantinople has troubles of its own just 
now, and we fear its arm does not reach over into Per- 
sia; and what care the Kurds for any but the robbers’ 
law? 





THE WAR AND STRONG DRINK 


HE King of England has stopped the use of strong 

drink by himself and the royal household as an ex- 
ample to the British people. Earl Kitchener has followed 
his example. The British Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has proposed national prohibition. In one morning’s 
mail, after inviting the British people to write him their 
views on the subject, Mr. Lloyd George received fifteen 
thousand letters. England is thoroly wrought up over 
the subject. 

The movement for prohibition in England is not pri- 
marily a moral one. It has its roots in economic condi- 
tions. With millions of its best men in the field and in 
the training camps, England is feeling the disastrous 
effects of British drinking habits as never before. The 
big manufacturers, especially of munitions and supplies 
of war, are finding their output and the efficiency of 
their establishments seriously reduced. Lloyd George, 
with characteristic exuberance, has declared that drink 
is a deadlier foe of the empire than Germany or Austria. 

It is a phenomenon of surpassing interest. Russia as 
a@ war measure cut off at a stroke the sale of vodka. It is 
almost certain that in England drastic modifications in 
the conditions of the sale of liquor will be brought about. 
National prohibition, even, is not beyond the bounds of 
possibility. The liquor dealers, anyhow, seem to be con- 
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cerned over the prospect. A poster exhibited-in the © 


windows of public houses in a British town bears the 
following appeal, referring to the new tax imposed at 
the beginning of the war: “War Tax. Every half pint 
that has been purchased here contributes one halfpenny 
to the national war chest. Be patriotic and assist your 
country by drinking the national beverage as before.” 
If it is to become a contest between different brands of 
patriotism, it is to be hoped that the appeal of the 
King, the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Secretary 
of State for War will overbear that of the liquor sellers. 


AN APPRECIATION 


T was no mistake that made Woodrow Wilson, college 

president and Governor of New Jersey, the Demo- 
cratic candidate for the Presidency of the United States; 
and there are few of any party who do not accord to 
him the fullest credit for the dignity and faithfulness, 
the independence and the general prudence and wisdom, 
with which he has performed its duties in a most crit- 
ical period in the history of our own country and the 
world. 

The burden resting on his shoulders has been ex- 
traordinarily heavy, heavier, says Speaker Clark, than 
any other President has had to carry since Abraham 
Lincoln; and he has borne it with sturdy strength and 
not with heedless ease. He has had to suffer the greatest 
personal loss that befalls a good man, but the country 
has observed no relaxation of that unflagging care which 
in such a position requires one to forget himself in his 
duty to his country. For his country he has had unusual 
anxiety. We refer not to our domestic politics, for that 
is normal, and he has carried no more such burdens 
than fall on any President in a time of peace; and we 
are glad to say that the party in opposition has treated 
him with critical respect. It is the international condi- 
tions that might burden and almost break the shoulders 
of Atlas. 

It is a simple thing to declare war, and when war 
comes the way is straight forward to carry it on. It is 
harder to keep out of war with Mexico, when Mexico 
is a welter of anarchy, its people not only fighting with 
each other, but robbing and killing our own citizens and 
those of other nations whom we are bound equally to 
protect. Mexico is our next neighbor, and a suspicious 
neighbor, and her disturbances disturb us and provoke 
our people, and it is a most difficult question to decide 
when intervention might become a duty. President Wil- 
son has kept us out of war. He has sought for peace. He 
has withstood provocation and endured wrong with pa- 
tience and hope; and he has resisted the urgency of not 
a few of our own people who have suffered with no little 
indignation. This is a very weighty burden he has had 
to carry. His one noble resolve has been to avoid war, 
and this he has achieved by all the arts of peaceful 
diplomacy, protesting, threatening, even holding for a 
while a Mexican port. He has not sought aggrandize- 
ment for us, but to protect our neighbor land from 
wrong and loss. 

It was his lot to be President during the period of the 
most monstrous war the world has ever seen or will see. 
Ours is the one greatest country in the world that has 
kept out of it, and it would not have been difficult to 
get into it. It has been President Wilson’s determination 


to save us from that horror. The war has been carried 
on with new weapons, with new measures, against all 
precedents of rightful war, with scant regard for the 
rights of neutral nations, with the destruction of our 
own vessels and the effort on both sides to shut out our 
commerce, All this is an enormous loss to our own people, 
and very provoking. The President has been obliged to 
make his unavailing protests to both camps, but he has 
been careful to preserve for us the blessings of peace. 
He cannot leave his post for vacation or for other serv- 
ice, but must stand close held by the duties of diplomacy, 
to settle every new and nice question of difficulty; and 
under his pilotage the ship of state has escaped’ the 
rocks and only scraped the shoals of war. We say not 
that every act of his has been what the future historian 
will applaud, but it is right that the country should 
recognize the unusual burdens he has carried, as it is 
grateful to him for the resolute wisdom which in this 
desperate crisis of the nations has saved for us peace. 


HOW DID WITTE DIE? 


T is being whispered about in various circles that 

Sergius Witte did not die a natural death but was 
put out of the way with the connivance of the Russian 
Government. As the story goes, Count Witte went to 
Berlin incognito about a month before his death to 
sound the Kaiser on the possibility of concluding a peace 
between Germany and Russia without regard to the 
other Allies and that he returned with terms so favor- 
able as to greatly encourage the peace party in Russia 
of which he was the leader. Quite probably this rumor 
of secret assassination has no foundation whatever, but 
arose naturally out of the fact that his death was sud- 
den and unexpected, since he was only sixty-six and in 
good health, and that it occurred at a peculiarly oppor- 
tune time to the party in power. Count Witte has always 
been hated by the military and nobility because of his 
humble birth, his American ideas and his friendliness 
to the Jews. It was he who developed the new railroad 
system of Russia, he who introduced the system of 
governmental control of liquor which has resulted in 
prohibition, he who secured the constitution of 1905 
and made peace with Japan at the Portsmouth confer- 
ence. This made him many enemies and his life was 
more than once attempted. In the Jewish Weekly of 
March 26, 1915, Herman Bernstein, who was his friend 
for years, publishes evidence going to show that Pre- 
mier Stolypin and Dr. Dubrovin, a friend of the Czar, 
were concerned in these plots for his assassination. 

It is rumored also that about three months ago Count 
Witte was summoned by the Czar and asked as to the 
advisability of starting a campaign to gain favorable 
public opinion for Russia for the purpose of securing 
loans in Europe and America. Count Witte said that 
he could not undertake such a mission with any hope of 
success unless assurances were given to the world that 
the Jewish question would be settled at the close of the 
war. To this the Czar is supposed to have replied: “Un- 
der these circumstances I do not think we can do any- 
thing.” 

The peace party had gained considerable influence 2 
few months ago when Hindenburg’s hammer was strik- 
ing hard blows and Turkey had bottled up the Black Sea. 
The Czarina, who was a German princess, is said to 
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have favored a speedy conclusion of the war. But now 
the aspect of affairs has been changed. The British 
Government has made a loan which guarantees Russian 
credit and has promised Russia Constantinople or some 
other southern port. So the Opposition in the Duma has 
collapsed and the militarists remain in power. 








LATIN OR SCIENCE 


Beara has been a great deal of talk about why 
students should study Latin or science but little 
attention has been paid ‘to the equally interesting ques- 
tion of why they do. But the admirable study of the 
Dansville, New York, High School, just published, 
throws some new light on this question. A questionnaire 
was circulated among the graduates of the school asking 
them what they found of value in their study of Latin 
and whether, in the light of their present experience, 
they would take Latin if they had the high school course 
to do over again. The same questions were asked in re- 
gard to the sciences. Of those who took Latin, fifteen 
per cent say they would not take it again. Of those who 
took science, two per cent say they would not take it 
again. From this it appears that most of the graduates 
are well satisfied with the course they took, but the 
reasons they give are strangely different from those 
usually alleged by the advocates of classical or scientific 
training. Those who advise Latin are apt to lay 
stress upon its value for culture and mental discipline, 
while the sciences are recommended usually because of 
their usefulness in after life. But if we classify in this 
way the benefits which the Dansville graduates say they 
actually derived from their studies, we get this surpriz- 
ing result: 


LATIN SCIENCE 
RNR 6 5d 066 ice cess 10 per cent 55 per cent 
eo rere —" * —ao 
Disciplinary value............ - Ss os. © 


The men and women who studied Latin mostly give 
among its advantages its help in the study of English 
and foreign languages, and in understanding the tech- 
nical vocabulary of medicine, music, church liturgy, bus- 
iness, etc. Not one of them specifies any delight in the 
language or literature or any broadening of outlook. On 
the other hand the majority of those who studied the 
sciences speak of their intrinsic interest in the informa- 
tion received, the pleasure of understanding the phe- 
nomena of nature and their broader appreciation of it. 

Should one infer from these figures that the science 
as taught is less practical than Latin? Or that the classi- 
cists and scientists have been using the wrong argu- 
ments and might better exchange weapons? 








A CENTER PARTY 
OES the Catholic Church in America need a Center 
Party to defend Catholic rights against aggression? 
That is a question which is now being raised in Catholic 
journals, suggested by the Social Service Commission 
of the Federation of Catholic Societies. 

A Center Party, such as has existed in Germany, im- 
plies the presence of a Kulturkampf warring against the 
Catholic Church. Now there is no Kulturkampf in this 
country which rises above the political horizon, nothing 
more annoying than a few pestilent sheets which hardly 
ceserve the honor of mention or attention, altho one or 


two of them boast a considerable circulation. It was a 
very foolish proposal by several Catholic members of 
the late Congress to enact a special law to suppress 
them. They are not worth the suppressing. When they 
publish slanders against Catholics or print forged docu- 
ments and “oaths” of Catholic societies, the present laws 
are sufficient to punish the editors. They can do no po- 
litical damage, and this is a land of free speech. There 
is no Kulturkampf in sight. 

Yet there is no reason why the multitude of Catholic 
societies led by the popular Knights of Columbus should 
not federate. Father Dietz, an editor from the 
German diocese of Milwaukee, distributes to the 
Catholic press a weekly succession of editorial matter 
which they find of use. He seems to be enamored of the 
German Center Party, but the responses he has re- 
ceived seem to approve his spirit and zeal, but to ques- 
tion much whether there is any need as yet of a political 
Catholic party. Indeed, such a party, if organized, might 
stir up hostility to the Catholic Church and do its cause 
more hurt than good. Surely our politics is not in any 
way disregardful of the rights or feelings of Catholics. 
We advise that the young men who constitute these fed- 
erated societies wait for their wiser archbishops to take 
the lead in protecting Catholic interests, or that they 
ask that the bureau acting in Washington which so 
effectively cares for the Catholic Indian schools sup- 
ported by our Government should enlarge its duties to 
watch against any possible unfair religious discrimina- 
tion. 








Three years ago when Dr. Duisberg exhibited to the Con- 
gress of Industrial Chemists in New York City two auto- 
mobile tires “made in Germany” from caout-chouc which 
had never been milked from a rubber tree, it was regarded 
more as a curiosity than a business proposition because of 
the cost of the crude material. But now comes a report from 
Russia that the Baku petroleum may be used in obtaining 
the products from which synthetic rubber is made. It seems 
then that about everything necessary for running an auto- 
mobile may be derived from petroleum—except the chauf- 
feur. 








Ben Franklin is vindicated. The lightning rod that he 
forced upon a skeptical world works. Professor Warren Smith 
of the Weather Bureau finds that out of 1845 farm build- 
ings struck by lightning in 1912-3 only sixty-seven had rods 
and these very likely were not properly bedded. Since thirty- 
one per cent of the buildings insured were rodded the loss 
should have been 572 instead of sixty-seven if the rods had 
afforded no protection. 


Mrs. Bridget Peixotto received from the city of New York 
the other day the tidy sum of $4194. It was back pay for 
the time since she was discharged from her position as 
teacher in the public schools for the heinous crime of be- 
coming a mother. For this sum the city has received no 
equivalent. Such is the price of reactionary administration. 
The cost of Bourbonism is not always so readily calculable 
in dollars and cents; but it is always as surely paid. 








Next New Year’s Day it will be possible for a man to 
walk on dry land all the way from the state of Washington 
to the state of Georgia. The chain of prohibition states, 
Washington, Idaho, Colorado, Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Tennessee, Georgia, extends from the northwest corner to 
the southeast and the corner of Wyoming that intervenes 
is so nearly dry that the most sensitive teetotaler could walk 
across it without being offended by sight of a rum-shop. 





Underwood & Underwood 


COLONEL LONDONDERRY 


THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND ARE ORGANIZING INTO VOLUNTEER RESERVES, TO BE READY FOR ACTION IN THE REMOTE CONTINGENCY OF INVASION. THE WOME? 
WHO ENLIST ARE TAUGHT SIGNALLING, DISPATCH RIDING, TELEGRAPHING, MOTORING AND CAMP COOKING, FOUR COMPANIES HAVE ALREADY BEEN FORMED UNDE» 
COMMAND OF LADY LONDONDERRY AS COLONEL 
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The storm cen- 
The Struggle Over 4... is now fixed 


the Carpathians upon: the crest 


of the Carpathians, where the Rus- 
sians are exerting every effort to 
gain a sufficient number of the moun- 
tain passes to make it safe for them 
to invade in force the Hungarian 
plains beyond. The activity of the 
Germans in Poland has slackened, 
partly, it is presumed, because a con- 
siderable force has been drawn off 
for the defense of Hungary. Four 
army corps, or about 160,000 men, 
chiefly Bavarians and Saxons, are 
said to have been brought around by 
way of Budapest and sent north by 
rail to Ungvar, which stands oppo- 
site Uzsok Pass. This is now the 
chief point of attack, and fighting of 
the most desperate character has 
been going on in this region during 
the past fortnight. The Russians re- 
port that in storming one of the for- 
tified hights on March 28 and 29 they 
captured seventy-six. officers, 5384 
men and five guns, twenty-one ma- 
chine guns and one trench mortar. 
The official Petrograd statement re- 
ports almost the same number of 
officers, men and guns captured on 
the 30th, and a total of 33,000 Aus- 
trians taken during the last week in 
March. On the other hand, the Aus- 
trian War Office announces that the 
Russian attacks have been repulsed 
and that during the month of March 
the Austrian troops captured 183 
officers, 39,042 men and sixty-eight 
machine guns. : 

If the Russians gain Uzsok in ad- 
dition to the Dukla and Lupkow 
Passes, which they now control, they 
will have possession of the Carpathi- 
an ridge for over twenty miles, which 
will be a sufficient base for the pro- 
jection of a triangle of invasion into 
Hungary. From these three passes 
three railroads lead down the valley 
to the Theiss River in the direction 
of the Hungarian capital, Budapest, 
less. than a hundred miles to the 
southwest. 

It was reported from Petrograd a 
few weeks ago that the Russian 
troops had again invaded Bukovina 
and were about to retake the capital, 
Czernowitz. These sanguine expecta- 
tions were disappointed, for the Aus- 
trians, reénforced by the Germans, 
took the offensive and not only re- 
pulsed the Russians between the 
Dniester and the Pruth Rivers but 
carried the war into the enemy’s 
country. A band of Jaeger cavalry 
under the German general Pilanzer 
crost the border from Bukovina just 








THE GREAT WAR 


March 29—Germans invade Bessara- 
bia from Bukovina. Russian Black 
Sea fleet bombards forts at entrance 
of Bosporus. 

March 30—Germans take Tauroggen, 
north of the Niemen. Austrians lose 
18,000 men in defending Carpathian 
passes. 

March 31—Germans repulse Russians 
in Augustowo forest and on the 
Vistula. Defeat of Turks in north- 
western Persia with loss of 12,000 
reported from Petrograd. 

April 1—Russians gain Beskid hights 
in Carpathians and take 7000 pris- 
oners. King George and Harl Kitch- 
ener propose abstinence from liquor 
during the war. ‘ 

April 2—American steamer “Sweet- 
briar” sunk by mine in North Sea. 
French gain in the Woevre. 

April 3—Bulgarian irregulars invade 
Serbian territory. Turkish cruiser 
ee sunk by mine in Black 

ea. 

April 4—Austria asks Italy why more 
troops have been ed to colors 
and Italy replies that it is a neces- 
sary precaution for national defense. 
Germans take village west of Yser. 




















north of Rumania and penetrated 
about a dozen miles into the Russian 
province of Bessarabia. The object of 
the raid was doubtless to deter Ru- 
mania from entering the war on the 
side of the Allies, as she seemed like- 
ly to do in the winter, when the Rus- 
sians occupied Bukovina. The Rus- 
sians claim that the German cavalry 
was routed and the Austrians who 
attempted to entrench at Chotin, a 
Russian town on the Dniester, were 
forced to evacuate. 


a s To speak of German 
Poland activity in Poland as 
slackening shows how 

enormous are the battles to which we 
have become accustomed, for, accord- 
ing to the statement of the Head- 
quarters Staff at Berlin, the German 
eastern army took 55,800 Russian 
prisoners during the month of March 
besides nine cannon and sixty-one 
machine guns. Nevertheless, there 
are no important changes in the situ- 
ation reported. The attack on the 

















American Press Association 


“GOD PUNISH ENGLAND” 
This is the bitter motto on a brooch bearing the 
flags of Germany, Austria, Hungary and Turkey, 
worn by thousands , Se German soldiers and 
civilians 


Russian fortress of Osowiec seems to 
have been abandoned and the big 
guns withdrawn. 

In the extreme north the Germans 
attempted a drive eastward up the 
Niemen River in the direction of 
Kovno, but this, according to Rus- 
sian accounts, was a failure. It ap- 
pears, however, that they succeeded 
at least in dislodging the Russians 
from Tauroggen, a Russian town 
just across the border from Tilsit. 
The Petrograd version of the affair 
is that a whole army corps pushed 
across the thin and melting ice of 
Lake Dusa with the object of taking 
the Russians in the rear, but that the 
Germans, finding themselves outnum- 
bered, tried in vain to retreat across 
the lake and suffered heavy losses. 

From Petrograd it is reported that 
a flock of fifteen German aeroplanes 
flew over Ostrolenka, a fortified town 
on the Narew River, and dropt a hun- 
dred bombs at an isolated house 
which they mistook for Russian 


‘headquarters, but did not hit it once. 


Taking advantage of the weaken- 
ing of the German lines in central 
Poland, the Russians have attacked 
at several points, especially on the 
Ravka River nearest Warsaw, and on 
the Pilica River further south. None 
of these attacks seem to have made 
any progress and are doubtless in- 
tended merely to prevent the concen- 
tration of German forces elsewhere. 

On Easter the Czar issued a ukase 
calling to the colors a year in ad- 
vance of the due time all the young 
men of twenty. This will increase the 
Russian army by 585,000 men. 


was 
The Attack on colebrated by the 

the Bosporus Russians in shelling 
the Turkish forts at the entrance of 
the Bosporus. This is not much more 
than fifteen miles from Constantino- 
ple, so if the “Queen Elizabeth” with 
her 15-inch guns had been in the 
Black Sea with the Russians instead 
of in the Aegean with the French, 
she might have dropt shells into the 
city itself. But of course no bombard- 
ment of Constantinople is contem- 
plated, for it would be unnecessary if 
either the Bosporus or Dardanelles is 
forced and objectless if they are not. 
The Russian fleet at the mouth of the 
Bosporus is said to be composed of 
eleven warships, of which the most 
important are the three new dread- 
noughts, completed since the war be- 
gan, the “Ekaterina II,” “Impera- 
triza Maria” and “Alexander III.” 
These are of 22,500 tons displace- 
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Palm Sunday 


















































THREE STAGES IN THE DESTRUCTION OF THE GERMAN ARMED LINER, 


THE FINAL PLUNGE 
THE END OF A GERMAN RAIDER 


“NAVARRA,” 


SUNK IN THE SOUTH PACIFIC BY THE BRITISH CRUISER, “ORAMA.” THE 


“NAVARRA” WAS ONE OF THE LINERS TAKEN OVER BY THE GERMAN GOVERN MENT AT THE BEGINNING OF THE WAR AND ARMED FOR THE PURPOSE OF 


ment and carry 12-inch guns. The 
Russian Black Sea fleet numbers 
eighty-seven all told. 

The Turkish fleet defending Con- 
stantinople is small, old and ineffi- 
cient, not more than thirty-four ves- 
sels altogether, of which the strong- 
est are the German battleship “Goe- 
ben” and light cruiser “Breslau,” 
which were caught in the Mediterra- 
nian by the outbreak of the war and 
sold to the Turkish Government to 
escape capture. Both these are re- 
ported to be disabled; the “Goeben” 
completely out of commission months 
ago and the “Breslau” recently dis- 
abled by striking a Turkish mine in 
the Bosporus while returning from 
the Black Sea. The Turkish cruiser 
“Medjidieh” was sunk by a mine in 
the Black Sea near the Russian coast. 

The Russian fleet is said to have 
completely cleared the Black Sea of 
Turkish naval and commercial ves- 
sels, and the shipping in the Turkish 
ports has been destroyed by shelling 
them from the sea. Since there are 
no railroads in the northern part of 
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with Trebizond 


BRITISH COMMERCE IN THE SOUTH 
Photographs © by Underwood & Underwood 


Asiatic Turkey this cuts off Constan- 
tinople from easy communication 
and Erzerum, 
against which the Russians from the 
Caucasus are now directing their at- 
tack. Neither can the capital get coal 
or food stuffs from the Black Sea 
ports. On the other side Rumania has 
refused to allow German troops and 
armament to be shipped across her 
territory to Constantinople. 

The forts at the entrance to the 
Bosporus, like those at the entrance 
of the Dardanelles, are weakly forti- 
fied and poorly armed, and they may 
be as readily reduced. But about five 
miles down, at the narrows, there are 
some twenty-five guns on each side 
near, Rumili and Anatoli Kavak. 

On the other side of Constantino- 
ple there has been no action except a 
desultory bombardment of the Dar- 
danelles forts. It was confidently 
prophesied in England that the An- 
glo-French fleet would reach Con- 
stantinople by Easter, but that goal 
seems further off than ever, for no 
progress has been made since the 


disastrous attempt to force the strait 
on March 18. 


A band of Bulgarian 
irregulars, but said to 
be in uniform and un- 
der the command of regular officers, 
crost the border into Serbian terri- 
tory at two o’clock on Saturday 
morning and attacked the Serbian 
outposts at Valandovo. The Serbians, 
taken by surprise, were driven out 
and the Bulgars occupied the hights 
on both banks of the Vardar River. 
Capturing two of the Serbian guns, 
they turned them on the railroad sta- 
tion at Strumnitza, They then cut the 
telegraph and telephone lines which 
connect Nish, the temporary capital 
of Serbia, with Salonika, the Greek 
seaport. According to the Serbian ac- 
count, the Bulgars were later driven 
back to their own territory, with a 
loss of eighty killed, and communica- 
tion with Salonika reéstablished. 
The Serbian loss was sixty. The Bul- 
garian force is said to have num- 
bered 3000. 


Bulgars 
Invade Serbia 
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Raids like this are not uncommon 
among the Balkan states even in time 
of peace, but coming just when it 
does it seems to. be significant of a 
hostile movement, and unless prompt- 
ly disavowed by the Bulgarian Gov- 
ernment it is likely to draw all the 
Balkan states into the war. The at- 
tack was directed toward the Mace- 
donian territory which Serbia ac- 
quired by the last Balkan war. When 
Serbia, Bulgaria and Greece formed 
their secret alliance for the joint at- 
tack on Turkey it was agreed that 
Bulgaria should get, as her share of 
the spoils, that part of Macedonia in- 
habited chiefly by Bulgars, but when 
Serbia got possession of it she re- 
fused to give it up. Bulgaria then at- 
tempted to take the disputed terri- 
tory by force, but Serbia and Greece 
joined together to defeat her. At- 
tacked at once on every side by Ru- 
mania, Turkey, Greece and Serbia, 
Bulgaria was forced to cede territory 
to all of them. 

The outbreak of the Great War 
gave Bulgaria a chance to -regain 
some of her losses, either by taking 
advantage of the attack of the Allies 
on Constantinople to regain Adriano- 
ple, which she took in the first Bal- 
kan war and lost in the second, or by 
invading Serbia from the east at the 
same time that Austria is invading 
from the north. In order to secure 
Bulgaria’s neutrality or to induce her 
to enter the war on the side of the 
Allies, various offers of compensa- 
tion in land and loans have been 
made, but none of them were high 
enough, and now the announcement 
that Bulgaria has secured a loan 
from Germany implies that Bulgaria 
will take that side if any. It appears 
now that the recent fall of Venizelos 
as Premier of Greece was due either 
to his failure to make a bargain with 
Bulgaria, or, according to his suc- 
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RED CROSS AND IRON CROSS 


A German Red Cross nurse who has been dec- 
orated with the Iron Cross, the German Govern- 
ment’s coveted reward for bravery in action 


cessor, Premier Gounaris, to his hav- 
ing offered her too generous an al- 
lowance of Macedonian territory. 
While the Bulgars are raiding 
Serbian territory from the eastern 
side the Albanians are raiding it 
from the western. They have the 
same reason for hating the Serbs as 
the Bulgars have, for the treaty of 
Bucharest gave to Serbia many vil- 
lages of Albanians. This territory has 
now been invaded by bands of Al- 


‘banians said to have been armed at 
the Austrian embassy at Skutari. 
Apparently in coéperation with this 
is a movement of Austrian troops 
into the Sanjak of Novibazar. This 
will cut off Montenegro from Serbia 
and leave Montenegro encompassed 
with enemies on every side and an 
easy prey, if that term can be. ap- 
plied to a people which have never 
yet been conquered. 


ae Because the lines re- 
Hard Fighting main immobile on the 
in France map we are apt to 
think that neither side is making any 
strong efforts, whereas in fact the 
fighting is almost continuous and in- 
volves sacrifices greater than many 
historic battles. For instance, it is 
reported that during twenty days of 
fighting in the Champagne country 
last month 11,000 German dead have 
been found in the trenches taken and 
the total German loss there is esti- 
mated at 50,000. The French loss is 
said to be about half that. The 
French have during the twenty days 
fired 1,500,000 projectiles at the Ger- 
man lines. The French are on the 
whole advancing, yet their net gain 
ranges from 200 yards to 1400 yards 
at the most. It is in fact siege work 
on a grand scale, and the gains are 
madeby trenches advanced by angling 
and by tunneling. Often mining is 
met by countermining, each trying to 
dig below and blow the other up. 
Sometimes the heads of the two op- 
posing tunnels meet and the fighting 
goes on underground as well as on 
the surface of the earth and in the 
air above. The French report an- 
nounced one day that three German 
aeroplanes had been brought down 
within twenty-four hours. 
It will be remembered that the 
Germans, in their effort to complete 
the circumvallation of Verdun, 
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TURNING THEIR BAYONETS INTO PLOWSHARES 


cr 


With their farm animals commandeered by the French military authorities at the outbreak of war the French peasants are unable to put in their 
PS, so in order to prevent widespread destitution next fall the German soldiers have been set to preparing the land in those parts of France and 


‘cigium in German possession. The Department of Landwirtschaft or Agriculture is a regular branch of the Germany Army under the com- 


mend of officers who have been managers of large estates. They have introduced modern machinery and are instructing the peasants in scientific 
methods. The photograph shows a gang of fifty-two plows at work near Chauny, France. For plowing and planting a nominal charge of $1.50 an 


acre is imposed 
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MORE ROOM FOR GOTHAM’S SUBWAY TRAVELLERS 


An improved new type of car, planned for use in the new B. R. T. subways now building in 
New York City. It seats forty more passengers than the car now in use 


pushed westward thru the Woevre 
and managed to gain a foothold on 
the left bank of the Meuse River at 
St. Mihiel. They could not get any 
further, but have managed to retain 
this one point in the line of barrier 
forts in spite of the continuous ef- 
forts of the French to dislodge them. 
Now, however, the French are trying 
harder than ever to cut the slender 
line of communication between this 
solitary outpost of St. Mihiel and the 
German base at Metz. The French 
have at last taken some trenches near 
Pont-a-Mousson on the south side of 
the German wedge, which has so long 
been directed at the heart of France. 
This may force the withdrawal of 
the Germans from the Meuse, for the 
capture of the village of Regnieville 
by the French advances them over a 
mile and puts them on the macadam- 
ized road leading across the German 
lines. 


That passenger steam- 
aa ers are not immune 

from attack by the Ger- 
man submarines was proved by the 
sinking of the African liner 
“Falaba.” on March 28, in St. 
George’s Channel, off Mitford Ha- 
ven. The submarine as she came 
within sight signalled to the 
steamer to stop, but instead of 
obeying the “Falaba” tried to escape 
by putting on full speed. The subma- 
rine pursued and overtook the “Fala- 
ba” in three-quarters of an hour. 
Drawing up alongside, the captain of 
the submarine called out that the 
vessel would be sunk in five minutes. 
The boats were lowered as quickly as 


possible, but ten minutes later, when 
a torpedo fired from the submarine 
struck the vessel, one of the boats was 
being lowered from the davits and 
many of the passengers were still on 
the steamer. The “Falaba” carried a 
crew of ninety and 160 passengers. 
Of these 111 lost their lives either 
by the capsizing of the boats or the 
sinking of the steamer. Among the 
passengers was an American citizen, 
Leon Chester Thrasher, an engineer 
of the West African Gold Coast. In 


view of the note of protest and warn- 
ing addrest by the United States 
Government to Germany against en- 
dangering the lives. of our citizens, 
this action raises a question even 
more serious than the sinking of the 
American vessel “William P. Frye” 
in the Pacific by the German cruiser 
“Prinz Eitel Friedrich.” 

Three American ships have been 
sunk in the North Sea—the “Evelyn” 
on February 21, the “Carib” on Feb- 
ruary 23 and the “Greenbriar” on 
April 2. The “Greenbriar” was owned 
by the British Tropical Fruit Com- 
pany before the war, but was bought 
by Americans and in December was 
dispatched to Bremen with a load 
of cotton. She was held up by 
the British cruiser “Cedric,” which 
fired a solid shot across her bow. The 
boarding party hauled down the 
American flag, raised the British and 
took her into a Scottish port. Finally 
she was allowed to proceed to Bre- 
men with her cargo, and she was 
leaving that port on her home voy- 
age when she struck a mine and was 
sunk. 

The British steamer “Vosges” was 
attacked off the Cornish coast by a 
German submarine. She ran and 
dodged so the submarine could not 
use her torpedoes, but a shell from 
the submarine struck the smokestack 
and halted the “Vosges.” The sub- 
marine continued firing while boats 
were being lowered, killing five of 
the crew and wounding one woman 
passenger. 

The British steamer “Aquila” was 
fired upon by the submarine “U-28” 
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“Lioyp GrorceE—‘Sorry, sir; nothing stronger than tea, sir’”’ 
JOHN BULL LIKES TEA, BUT IS NOT PERFECTLY SURE HE LIKES LLOYD GEORGE 5 
PROPOSAL THAT HE SUBSTITUTE IT FOR BEER 


(See editorial, ‘War and Strong Drink,” on another page) 
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because ‘she refused to halt when 
hailed, and shells killed three of the 
crew and a woman passenger. A 
trawler sent to the rescue by the sub- 
marine arrived in time to save part 
of the crew. 

Other vessels sunk during the week 
were the French steamer “Emma,” 
loss nineteen; the British steamer 
“Seven Seas,” loss eleven; the Brit- 
ish steamer “Eston,” the French 
fishing vessel ‘“Paquerette,” the 
Dutch steamer “Amstel,” the British 
steamer “Flaminian,” the British 
steamer “Crown of Castile’ and the 
British steamer “Lockwood.” 

Three Tyne trawlers, the “Gloxi- 
ana,” “Jason” and “Nellie,” were 
blown up by the “U-10” after the 
crews had taken to the boats. The 
submarine then took the boats in tow 
until they came to other fishing ves- 
sels. The commander of the subma- 
rine treated his captives to hot coffee 
and tobacco and explained to them: 
“We have orders to sink everything. 
It is war and England started it.” 

In defense of Germany’s tactics it 
is argued by Dr. Dernburg and 
others that fair warning was given 
to neutrals of their risk in embark- 
ing on British ships, and that if a 
vessel refuses to stop when hailed or 
if she uses her wireless to summon 
aid a submarine has a perfect right 
to sink her. 


Our Government has 
asked Germany to pay 
to the owners of the ship 


War Cases 
Here 


. “William P. Frye,” destroyed by the 


German auxiliary cruiser, “Prinz 
Eitel Friedrich,” the full value of the 
vessel. It makes no claim for the 
cargo of wheat, as this had been sold 
en route and was owned by British 
citizens. The ship, our Government 
holds, could not have been condemned 
as a prize if it had been taken to a 
prize court. A settlement in response 
to the request is expected. The 
cruiser was at Newport News at the 
beginning of the present week. The 
time allowed for repairs was about 
to expire, and it was thought at 
Washington that she would be in- 
terned, altho she had taken on coal 
and provisions. In the sea outside 
seven cruisers, six British and one 
French, were waiting for her, and 
within the three-mile limit two of 
our battleships were on guard. 

Our Government is making inquiry 
concerning the death of Leon C. 
Thresher, an American mining en- 
gineer, born at Hardwick, Massachu- 
setts, who went down with the Brit- 
ish steamship “Falaba” when she 
was sunk by a German submarine. 
He was on his way to South Africa. 
The prosecution of Dr. Muller, Ger- 
Man Consul. at Seattle, accused of 

















THE “ROOKY’S” WELCOME 


When a new recruit joins a regiment at the front he is promptly initiated by being tossed in a 
blanket. Human nature is irrepressible, even with death waiting a few rods away in the trenches 


bribing the clerk of a construction 
company to obtain its record of ship- 
ments, will be discontinued by the 
local authorities, at the desire of the 
Government at Washington. 


Some time ago the Fed- 
eral Circuit Court in 
Minnesota ordered, one 
judge dissenting, a dissolution of the 
International Harvester Company, on 
the ground that it had been formed, 
and had continued to exist, in viola- 
tion of the Sherman Anti-Trust law. 
An appeal was taken, and the Gov- 
ernment last week laid before the 
Supreme Court its arguments against 
a reversal of the decision. The Gov- 
ernment holds that the company has 
existed in violation of the statute 
even if it can be shown that it has 
not abused its power, raised prices, 
limited output, decreased wages or 
used unfair methods in competition. 
Congress did not propose, it is said, 
to wait for the evils which could ac- 
company concentration, but sought to 
prevent them by striking at the 
power to concentrate. “Where -the 
necessary effect of the combination 
is unduly to restrict competitive 


Trust Cases 


conditions, the purpose or intention 
of the parties is immaterial. Were 
the good intentions claimed 1n this 
case conceded, it would make no dif- 
ference.” If corporate combinations 
are held to be violators of the law 
only when they abuse their power, 
the Government says, there will be a 
great rush toward concentration, and 
combinations may obtain control of 
all the necessaries of life, 

The Government will ask the Su- 
preme Court to review the recent de- 
cision of the Circuit Court which re- 
versed the conviction of the Cash 
Register Company defendants and or- 
dered a new trial. In the zinc mining 
district of Missouri the Department 


_ of Justice is making an inquiry as to 


an alleged combination of smelters 
which depresses the price of zinc ore 
and raises the price of spelter. In Chi- 
cago the Government’s suit against 
theBill Posters’ Association will go to 
trial three weeks hence. It is alleged 


_that the defendants control all the 


billboard advertising in this country 
and Canada. Complaint is made to 
the Government by independent deal- 
ers in tobacco that the American To- 
bacco Company is disobeying the 
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court’s dissolution order by oppres- 
sive methods. Texas has sued the 
beef companies of Chicago for viola- 
tion of the State’s Anti-Trust law by 
suppressing competition in the pur- 
chase of cottonseed oil. It asks for 


the forfeiture of oil mills and other | 


property. 


_._, Ina riot at Colon; on the 
A Riot in Panama Isthmus, last 
Panama week, Corporal Langdon, 
of the United States Coast Artillery, 
was shot and killed by a lieutenant 
of the Panama police force. There 
was a baseball game in the city be- 
tween nines of American soldiers, 
and a special train brought many 
comrades of the players to the place. 
The riot occurred after the game. 
General Edwards, commander of the 
American forces, says in his report 
that the shooting was unprovoked. 
Langdon and others’in the Coast Ar- 
tillery had been directed to pre- 
serve order. The police were club- 
bing and shooting unarmed soldiers. 
He protested, and was shot down. 
Three other soldiers were mortally 
-wounded. The report says the contro- 
versy was like others that have pre- 
ceded it in Colon and Panama. It ap- 
pears that the local police are always 
at variance with American soldiers 
or sailors. 

This affair deserves some attention 
because it may lead to action in ac- 
cord with recommendations from 
Colonel Goethals and General Ed- 
wards that the United States take 
over the policing of Panama and Co- 
lon, under authority granted by 
treaty. Such action may lead to sharp 
controversy, owing to the attitude of 
the Panama Government. Dispatches 
from the Isthmus say that President 
Porras denounced our Government’s 
investigation as an attempt to as- 
sume police jurisdiction, adding that 
the people of Panama would oppose 
this “until they had shed the last 
drop of their blood.” 


The unexpected ac- 
tion of the French, 
German and Ital- 
ian Governments has prevented the 
establishment in Hayti, by the United 
States, of a fiscal protectorate like 
that which has existed in Santo Do- 
mingo for several years past. Our 
Government withheld recognition 
from the new Government of General 
Guillaume Sam, Hayti’s latest suc- 
cessful revolutionist leader, hoping 
that he would accept the proposed 
protectorate. The project involved 
use by the United States of Mole St. 
Nicholas as a naval station. It is said 
that four-fifths of the Panama Canal 
traffic passes within a short distance 
of this port. Hayti was bankrupt and 


No Protectorate 
for Hayti 


provision had been made for assist- 
ing her in negotiating a loan in New 
York. It was thought that European 
nations, being now engaged in war, 
would take no interest in Haytian 
affairs. 

But France recognized General 
Sam’s Government, and was fol- 
lowed in this by Germany and Italy. 
France also procured for Hayti a loan 
of $1,000,000, with promise of more. 
The resident ministers of France and 
Germany are said to have acted in 
harmony. All this leaves no ground 
for hope that there will be an Amer- 
ican ‘fiscal protectorate. It is report- 
ed that opposition to the project was 
increased in Hayti by the publication 
of ‘Secretary Bryan’s letter to the 
American collector in Santo Do- 
mingo, seeking places for “deserving 
Democrats” in the customs service 
there. 

There is great disappointment in 
Nicaragua because our Senate failed 
to ratify the treaty under the terms 
of which that country was to receive 
$3,000,000. The American Collector- 
General of Customs, Mr. Ham, now 
in the United States, says that the 
money is sorely needed because Nica- 
ragua is bankrupt. Her revenues 
have recently declined, and her inter- 


ests have suffered by reason of the 


war. 
President Garza and 
ee Zapata have paid $20,- 
exico 


000 indemnity to the 
widow of John B. McManus, the 
American resident of the capital who 
was murdered on March 11. This 
prompt response to our Government’s 
demand was due largely to the efforts 
of the Brazilian Minister, Sefior Car- 
doso, who has shown energy and good 
judgment in his management of 
American affairs. This is the first 
payment of the kind made since the 
beginning of the Madera revolution. 
It is now known that while Carran- 
za’s men held the capital, not long 
ago, they murdered Barron Smith, 
the American owner of a large ranch 
forty miles from the city, with four 
of his employees. The crimes were 
committed in order that the soldiers 
might steal Smith’s cattle. 

Official announcement is made by 
Garza, thru the agency of our Gov- 
ernment, that the Carranza forces 
when they left the capital took from 
the Treasury vaults and carried 
away $8,000,000 worth of securities 
which had been deposited there as 
guarantees in connection with con- 
tracts and concessions. These securi- 
ties are owned by the foreigners who 
deposited them. 

The Governor of Yucatan, General 
Argumedo, with nineteen other refu- 
gees, arrived at a Cuban port last 


week on board a schooner.: Argume- 
do, fleeing from the Carranza army, 
brought with him from the state 
Treasury $2,000,000 in gold. His 
companions had $4,000,000 more. 

Reports, based upon many affida- 
vits, concerning the outrages com- 
mitted in the capital by the military 
forces were prepared by an interna- 
tional committee of foreign resi- 
dents and sent to Washington. Mr. 
Bryan said that the President was of 
the opinion that publication of them 
would not contribute to the welfare 
of the complainants. Not liking this 
reply they sent a protest, with copies 
of the report, by an agent to this 
country. He has been giving the story 
to the public. It is a disheartening 
one. Mexico, he says, is drifting to- 
ward total destruction. The same 
committee has made a report show- 
ing that there may be famine in 
many parts of Mexico before July. 
The supply of corn is inadequate, 
and it is estimated that $41,000,000 
would be required for the purchase 
of what will be needed. But the peo- 
ple have no money. Ex-President 
Huerta sailed from Spain last week 
on a ship bound for the West Indies. 
It was reported that he was to enter 
the revolutionary field with the sup- 
port of rich Mexican exiles. 


Recent military oper- 
ations in Mexico have 
been indecisive and 
desultory, pointing to no settlement 
by the victory of any faction. Villa’s 


Villa and His 
Foes 


men, under the command of General. 


Rodriguez, were repulsed, with heavy 
losses, when they attacked Matamo- 
ras. It is admitted that 300 were 
killed, and probably the number was 
larger. Brownsville, near at hand, re- 
ceived 210 of Villa’s wounded. — 

The reverse at Matamoras caused 
a suspension of the Villa movement 
against Tampico. Villa himself was 
at Torreon, and Obregon, coming up 
from the south, was preparing to at- 
tack that place. His base was at Que- 
retaro, eighty miles north of the cap- 
ital, 

Villa spared the life of General 
Robles, when the latter surrendered 
to him at Torreon. Robles is one of 
those who fled from the capital with 
President Gutierrez. Two of the 
party, General Blanco and General 
Almanza, Villa put to death as trai- 
tors. General Benavides escaped to 
Texas, and Vasconcelos made his way 
to Washington as an envoy for Gu- 
tierrez. The latter is dead or in hid- 
ing. His successor, President Garza, 
now at the capital with Zapata, has 
formed a new Cabinet, which includes 
the three men appointed by Villa 
when he temporarily assumed the 
presidency. 
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E first mistake, the great 
! fundamental mistake in our 
dealings with big business 
was made when we passed the Sher- 
man law. It was made because our 
statesmen and legislators utterly 
failed to understand what was hap- 
pening. They saw the country threat- 
ened with the menace of large busi- 
ness units in the hands of unscrupu- 
lous men. They saw growing up at 
that time business practises that 
were immoral and decidedly detri- 
mental to the interests of the coun- 
try as a whole. They felt that these 
practises, if allowed to grow in num- 
ber and magnitude, would work seri- 
ous injury to the commercial inter- 
ests of our people. 


THE EFFECT OF ELECTRICITY 


We can now clearly see that the 
legislators of that day did not realize 
that a mighty and rapid transforma- 
tion was taking place in the methods 
of doing business. The Sherman law 
was passed in 1890, fourteen years 
after the telephone was first used, 
for it was in 1876 that Bell first 
talked over a telephone wire at Bos- 
ton, and that wire was only a few 
miles long. About 1890 the telephone 
had become recognized as a practical 
means of intercommunication; it was 
being used in business, and its very 
use annihilated distance and made 
centralization in business a practical 
thing. This placed in the hands of 
men of unusual ability a weapon that 
they had never had before—a mighty 
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OUR BIG BUSINESS BLUNDER 


IGNORING FUNDAMENTALS IN LEGISLATING ABOUT MODERN BUSINESS 


BY GEORGE W. PERKINS 


and powerful weapon—for the first 
time since man was created he found 
himself able to talk to people who 
were many miles away from where his 
body was located. He found himself 
able by the use of the telephone to 
send his mind, thru his voice, to a dis- 
tant point, talk and do business with 
a man at that distant point, exactly 
as tho that man were sitting beside 
him in his own office. He found he 
could do this many times in one day 
without leaving his office chair. This 
meant centralization, meant expand- 
ed opportunities for the man of un- 
usual ability, and of course the op- 
portunity was taken advantage of. 


SHALL WE STOP PROGRESS OR CHECK 
EVILS? 


Now, our legislators failed utterly 
to grasp this great significant fact. 
They simply saw the evil that was 
coming out of the new order of 
things and they struck at it with a 
law that they thought would compel 
men to continue doing~business as 
they had been doing it in the past. 
They seemed utterly to overlook the 
fact that the great new instruments 
which electricity had placed in the 
hands of business men were the 
cause, the fundamental cause of the 
great change, and that there were 
only two possible ways to prevent the 
evils which they saw creeping into 
business. One was to eradicate the 
cause, viz., prevent the use of the 
new instruments of intercommunica- 
tion, and the other was to enact laws 
that would minimize the evils result- 





ing from the use of these new instru- 
ments and preserve the good that 
might come from their use. They did 
not realize, apparently, that the use 
of electricity was bound to expand 
and enlarge the opportunities for 
trade, and so they passed a law di- 


. rectly aimed at the restraint of trade. 


WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN DONE 


Therefore, our fundamental mis- 
take was made in the failure of our 
legislators to understand the funda- 
mental thing that was happening. If, 
in place of passing the Sherman law 
they had passed a law first requiring 
that a group of men wanting to or- 
ganize an interstate business must 
go to Washington and get a federal 
license or charter requiring that cap- 
italization under such charter should 
be fully paid in in cash, making it a 
crime to issue any watered stock, 
and, second, requiring full publicity 
of any such company’s affairs, so that 
the public might know just how such 
a group of men were conducting their 
business, nearly all the ills which we 
have suffered since the Sherman law 
was passed would have been obviated 
and our business in place of being 
hamstrung by laws and continuous 
attacks would have been by this time 
far along the road to international 
commercial conquest. 

Is it not high time that we realized 
the fundamental mistake that was 
made in 1890 and the succeeding mis- 
takes that have been made in trying 
to uphold that original mistake? 
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THE FRANKENSTEINS OF KANSAS 


Kansas City Star, which claims 

a sort of newspaper jurisdiction 
over the state of Kansas, that it 
ought to be no trick at all to get out 
a column of clever Kansas notes from 
the Kansas papers every day. For 
only see, say the wise ones, who the 
Kansas editors are. 

There is “Bill” White of Emporia 
and the Emporia Gazette, author of 
A Certain Rich Man and numerous 
other things; “Ed” Howe of The 
Story of a Country Town, whose tra- 
dition is still remarkably maintained 
on the Atchison Globe; Henry Allen 
of the Wichita Beacon, who acted as 
spokesman of the Roosevelt forces 
after the abdication of Governor 
Hadley at the Republican convention 
in Chicago; “Charley” Harger of 
the Abilene Reflector, indefatigable 
writer for the magazines; “Billy” 
Morgan of the Hutchinson News, a 
director of the Associated Press; and 
many others who are known thruout 
the length and breadth of that grassy 
quadrangle called Kansas. 

The state itself presents an ideal 
field for the development of the small 
town paper. It has no big cities and 
the people are unusually homogene- 
ous. Their social heredity makes 
them open minded, hospitable to new 
ideas and fond of discussion. No- 
where is there a more responsive 
newspaper audience. Reflecting the 
environment the newspapers are 
alert, enterprising, clever. 

One of the distinctive features that 
have developed from these journal- 
istic conditions, is the Frankenstein: 
It will be recalled that Frankenstein, 
in Mrs. Shelley’s rather dull story of 
that name, was a young student who 
constructed a monster out of the 
remnants of the dissecting room and 


I: is assumed in the office of the 

















CHARLES MOREAU HARGER 
Of the Abilene Reflector 


BY H. J. HASKELL 


graveyard. A dim recollection of this 
story resulted in applying the name 
in Kansas to the mythical character 
used by an editor to voice some par- 
ticular point of view. A paper will 
frequently quote bits of wisdom—or 
folly—from such fictitious person- 
ages as Parson Twine, or Judge Adna 
P. Gristlebone, or Prof. Silas Pewter. 
These gentlemen then are known as 
the Frankensteins of their respective 
editors, altho there is nothing grew- 
some about them and altho in strict- 
ness the name belongs to the creator 
of the character and not to the char- 
acter itself. The device has proved 
so useful that it has been quite wide- 
ly adopted and no well-regulated 
Kansas newspaper office is complete 
without its Frankenstein. 

Frequently the Frankenstein is a 
standpat politician whose frank ex- 
pression of standpat views is used to 
make them seem ridiculous. The lead- 
er in this class is undoubtedly the 
Hon. “Ab” Handy of Sycamore 
Ridge, made famous by William Al- 
len White in the Emporia Gazette. 
Incidentally it should be remarked 
that “Hon” in Kansas has become a 
word of itself, and is no longer a 
contraction for “Honorable.” It is a 
derisive appellation, pronounced as it 
is spelled, with an aspirated “H.” 

Handy is the typical politician of 
the old school, who served in the com- 
missary department from Spottsyl- 
vania Court House to Appomatox, 
and settled in Kansas after the war. 
He always was interested in politics 
and was candidate for sergeant-at- 
arms for the lower house of the Leg- 
islature in 1889. Later he became as- 
sistant doorkeeper in the house and 
he served with honor at the Chicago 
headquarters of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee back in 1896. For 
distinguished services he was ap- 
pointed postmaster at Sycamore 
Ridge, but owing to irregularities of 
a deputy he was forced to retire. 
“Hon.” Handy—they use “Hon” as 
a given name in Kansas—is of course 
a standpatter and he hopes eventu- 
ally to come back. Incidentally, “Ab” 
attended the Republican national 
convention of 1908 with Mr. White 
and his comments on it were wired 
all over the country. 

Another well-known Frankenstein 
politician is Judge Adna P. Gristle- 
bone, head of the cinder beetle quar- 
antine for Kansas, whose interviews 
in the Coolidge Enterprise, a myth- 
ical paper, are sometimes reprinted 
in the Kansas notes of the Kansas 
City Star by C. A. Blakesley, the 
judge’s sponsor. The judge is much 
concerned over questions of patron- 
age in connection with the quaran- 


tine against the cinder beetles, which 
constantly threaten to invade the 
state in shipments from the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company. These de- 
structive insects, be it known, live on 
iron. They will gnaw rails to a mere 
skeleton and many a farmer has been 
spilled on the road driving into Cool- 
idge because all the king-bolts have 
been eaten off the wagon by cinder 
beetles. Judge Gristlebone is devoted 
to the G. O. P., and is involved in 
frequent controversies with his an- 
cient enemy, Major Franklin Osgood 
of Amarillo, Texas, over the state of 
the nation. The judge got his title 
from having once been an unsuccess- 
ful candidate for coroner. 

Many of the Frankensteins are 
homely philosophers. E. W. Howe in 
his long and brilliant connection with 
the Atchison Globe made famous the 
sayings of Parson Twine and Drake 
Watson. Parson Twine, for instance, 
remarks: “An elderly man I formerly 
met every day disappeared from the 
streets lately. When he returned I 
asked him how he was getting along. 
‘Oh, I’m well,’ he replied, ‘but my 
wife is ailing. I am compelled to 
spend a good deal of time with her.’ 
Later I learned that the old gentle- 
man’s wife was well, but that the old 
gentleman himself had been ill and 
was failing rapidly. The fiction about 
his wife being ill was his way of 
whistling while passing thru the 
Dark Woods of old age.” 

Here are some observations of the 
parson and Drake Watson: An Atchi- 
son man who has trouble in getting 
first-class men sent to Chicago for 
one; but people generally believe he 
got a cull. I don’t believe a man is 
smart just because he’s from Chi- 
cago or New York either. . . . When 
a married woman has nothing else 
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to grumble about she expresses re- 
gret that she is not a school teacher 
and free.” 

Bill Sincaller of the Vinland Vine 
—both Frankensteins of J. L. Brady 
of the Lawrence Journal—makes 
such observations as this: “Mother, 
I heard a man say down the street 
that our object in giving Susie music 
lessons and having her practise so 
much was to annoy the neighbors 
whom we disliked. I’m afraid that 
has had something to do with it.” 

Herbert Cavaness of the Chanute 
Tribune has recently been turning 
the state upside down thru a contro- 
versy with William Allen White over 
the comparative failings and merits 
of the slim man and the fat man; 
Mr. White upholding the fat man’s 
side, and referring to Mr. Cavaness 
as “a human devil’s darning needle.” 
Mr. Cavaness has a Frankenstein in 
Judge Pettingill, who remarks, for 
instance, that “the sheath gown was 
probably the invention of some man 
who didn’t think the supply of rainy 
day and muddy crossing exhibitions 
equaled the demand.” 

These bits of wisdom are from Si 
Chestnut, who is quoted by M. P. 
Cretcher in the Sedgwick Panta- 
graph: “It pays always to tell your 
wife the truth. I make it a rule al- 
ways to tell my wife the straight of 
it, so that if I have to tell her a fib 
once in a while I can make it stick. 

. . I believe I will quit attending 
‘hurch. I don’t go very often as it is, 
but every time I do go the minister 

lways appears to get personal in his 
remar Nad 

Hanch Glover and Polk Daniels be- 
‘ong to Tom Thompson of the How- 


ard Courant. Mr. Thompson has told 
how the girl he was interested in 
back at school in the Old Days, re- 
cited “Curfew Shall Not Ring To- 
night,” to his breathless admiration 
until she came to the end. Then: 
“‘Go! Your liver loves,’ said Crom- 
well’—oh, gee whiz!” 

“The other day,” Mr. Thompson 
quotes Hanch Glover as saying, “I 
heard a woman criticizing a girl for 
‘chasing the boys.’ The woman said 
a girl should be reserved and modest 
and should ‘lay back on her oars,’ so 
to speak, till the boy came along and 
chose her. That sounds all right and 
old fashioned. But now, to be honest, 
isn’t a girl just as rightly entitled to 
the boy she wants as the boy is to 
the girl he wants? Must a girl fold 
her hands and see a nice boy go by 
when by a little smile, perhaps a 
wink, and certainly by a little chin 
taffy, she can string him on her line 
and, if she doesn’t want him for 
keeps, at least try him out and see 
what’s in him?” 

The viewpoint of Prof. Silas Pew- 
ter of Flint Hills may be gathered 
from this bit of a biographical sketch 
prepared of him by Clyde Knox, ed- 
itor of the Independence Reporter: 
“The story of Prof. Silas Pewter of 
Hendricks Township, Chautauqua 
County, is but the story of a life of 
disappointment. Silas is but one of 
that innumerable army of men who 
believe they never have had a fair 
chance in life. In his earlier years he 
was a school teacher, but when times 
changed and brought new methods 
of teaching, Silas branded them as 
‘new fangled notions’ and pointing 
proudly to his many years in the 
schoolroom, refused to adopt them. 
This resulted in the elimination of 
Silas from the ranks of teachers.” 
Now past seventy, Professor Pewter 
still sits by the fire with his beard 
trimmed to a fine point as if it might 
be the index of a piercing intellect, 
and contends that all the world is 
wrong. 
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Then there is Dodd Gaston, the 
Frankenstein of J. E. House in the 
Topeka Capital, who expresses re- 
gret that his lifelong war against the 
parsnip has proved unavailing. The 
parsnip is still accepted in some 
quarters, he declares, for food. He 
has long contended that the parsnip 
is not a food but an insult. 

Cy Knocker and Bill Booster carry 
on controversies in Homer Hoch’s 
Marion Record. Cy is the village 
leader against all such tomfoolery as 
foreign missions and the Santa Claus 
nonsense. He has been unable to head 
off the town’s progress, but he has 
“busted many a pair of galluses 
a-tryin’.” Bill, of course, his invet- 
erate enemy, helped organize the 
Commercial Club and is always on 
the job to help the town. 

M. M. Beck sets down in the Hol- 
ton Recorder such pieces of philoso- 
phy from Adam Croaker as this: 
“T do not take very much interest in 
thunder and lightning, and even in 
cyclones and earthquakes. But when 
I am awakened in the still hours of 
night by bursting water pipes I am 
liable to sit up and take notice. . . .” 

And finally, around the corner 
from Kansas, over in Missouri, may 
be cited Aunt Mandy of “Tom” Bo- 
dine’s Paris Mercury. Aunt Mandy 
is the intelligent, shrewd, unlettered 
country woman, who observes the 
men and women about her and speaks 
her mind on their foibles. Says Aunt 
Mandy: “Jest about the time a man 
accumulates enough money to own 
an’ operate an automobile, his wife 
gits fat an’ the joy uv lookin’ like 
the pictures in the Saturday Evening 
Post is gone.” 











THE PASSING OF THE FRIENDLY ROAD 


BY PHILIP PRESCOTT FROST 


Y wife and I hereby cast two 
votes against “good” roads. 

If Ginger had a vote he 

would cast the third. We do not ex- 
pect to outvote the motorists who cry 
aloud, and agitate, and write, and 
spare not in frantic advocacy of 
. what are to them “good roads.” We 
‘merely wish to be recorded as dis- 
senting. We have found that “good 
roads” are not good for us. 

Nor are we, my wife, myself or 
Ginger, rustics who by campaigns of 
education have been shown the un- 
doubted economic value of good 
roads—built at our expense—only to 
learn that motor traffic, as the needle 
seeks the pole, seeks out the good 
road, that motor traffic having found 
the good road develops speed, and 
that as speed develops, the road 
disintegrates. We are in no way vic- 
tims of this little financial confidence 
game, inherent in the “good roads 
movement” at its present stage. We 
just don’t like the “good” road, and 
we do like the other sort. 

My wife and I and Ginger prefer 
old, neglected dirt roads, narrow, 
winding, hedged-in wagon tracks 
which go from here to there by the 
shortest route thru woods and over 
hilltops. “Friendly” roads, we call 
them—just the good old country 
roads of New England. And because 
the motorist hates them they are 
doomed, passing, and in many places 
all but gone. The “good” roads of to- 
day are graded and ballasted rights 
of way for highway locomotives, laid 
out in prosaic cuts and fills and 
curves and tangents like a railway. 
No bush or tree is allowed to ob- 
struct the all important view ahead, 
or cast a spot of shade along the 
dusty, blistering track. They built 
swift cars to bring them to the beau- 
ties of Nature, then they destroyed 
the beauties of Nature to build 
speedways for their cars, and now 
they sit, straight as ramrods, tossing 
about in their tonneaus, staring 
straight at the road ahead, eating 
the dust of the cars that have gone 
before, watching the trembling 
hands of their speedometers. The 
finest scenery in the United States 
may hang in the sky above them, but 
they never by any chance look up. As 
good a speedway anywhere would be 
just as good for them. Speed is the 
one essential thing. 

A poor road, on the other hand, 
has individuality. It is useless to try 
to describe it, because it is always 
changing. It holds surprizes for you, 
unpremeditated beauty spots, gifts 
of fruit and flowers, cool seclusions. 
It is a “slow” road—in miles per 
hour—but when the heat of the day 
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In The Independent recently we 
published an article by the presi- 
dent of the Lincoln Highway As- 
sociation urging the necessity for 
improved highways. Here is the 
other side. People who have driven 
Ginger’s tribe or who have trod- 
den on foot the friendly road 
will agree that improvement some- 
times spells ruination of a ‘kindly 
byway. But the motorist cannot 
go everywhere, and progress is 
slow, and there will always be 
the longest way ’round where 
Ginger and two-legged plodders 
can be at peace——THE EDITOR. 




















is past and the grades are in his 
favor and Ginger swings away at a 
smart trot down the short pitches 
and around the curves, a motor car 
traveling twice as fast would seem 
three times as slow. Give the motors 
their dusty speedways along water- 
level routes—they will stay there all 
right—but give us the lonely hill- 
tops, the dirt, tender to a horse’s 
foot, soft under our tires. 

Then, too, there are the roads over 
which the automobiles dare not go, 
over which it is an adventure to 
travel even with so good a horse as 
Ginger and a well tried buggy. We 
halted one morning last summer at 
the highest point of such a road— 
that between Warren and North 
Woodstock in the White Mountains 
of New Hampshire, miles from an 
inhabited dwelling, half a mile high 
in air, close under the peaks of Mt. 
Cushman and Waternomee, buried in 
ancient forest. For thirty miles 
north and south this rough trail was 
the only highway across the moun- 
tain wall. 

Ginger, being unable to consult 
maps, and therefore unable to medi- 
tate upon such matters, and being 
also the member of the party with 


‘the real work to do, appeared to be 


interested only in the road before us. 
When you consider how much there 
is of him, emotionally and physically, 
a horse is singularly lacking in ex- 
pression, but all that ears and neck 
could show of interest Ginger was 
concentrating upon that road. His 
interest was contagious, and when 
we had looked a little ourselves we 
were interested too. Something was 
moving down there, something large, 
swaying from side to side and com- 
ing toward us. In a hurry I got out 
the thirty-eight—and then we saw it 
fairly. It was farther away than it 
had at first seemed, and larger, and 
it was a buggy top. 

We pulled out as far as we could 
into the bushes on our right, and 
they came slowly up and turned out 


to pass us, halting for a friendly 
chat. There are no such meetings on 
the automobile roads. We exchanged 
notes on the condition of the road, 
agreed that we fairly divided the 
honor of taking the first ‘buggy of 
the season across the range, and 
parted like old acquaintances, pulling 
ahead to plunge down on our respec- 
tive sides. 

It was appallingly steep, was that 


. road. Ginger sat back in the breech- 


ing and slid and hopped and slid and 
eased us down, and when the descent 
became too vertical the wife got out 
and walked, picking berries and 
woods posies by the way. When she 
dared she rode, and so, at last, we 
rode down together into a lumber- 
man’s slash. 

Twenty odd years ago a man who 
had driven much thru this region 
published a very charming little book 
under the title, Along New England 
Roads. Ten times as many people 
tour these roads today, but none of 
them are moved to write. Pictur- 
esque pot-holes and rock formations 
which were charming and wonderful 
come upon unexpectedly in deep 
woods now smell of gasoline and echo 
to the squawk of automobile horns, 
are covered with signboards and 
board walks, and—they are a failure. 
Even the wonders of Nature cease to 
be wonders when they cease to be 
Nature. The charm is utterly gone. 
“Motor Flights” between “points of 
interest” are all we have to show for 
our macadam. 

“If you love your horses as I love 
mine, you will need no such advice,” 
says our author of yesterday. “Talk 
a little while with the horses before 
you start, chat with them once in a 
while along the road and 
always make sure to speak with them 
when the day’s work is done.” Fancy 
such advice on a motor road! The 
language addrest to a gasoline en- 
gine (three speeds forward and one 
reverse) is invariably unfit for pub- 
lication. Yet our protest is not 
against the motor. It is against the 
destruction of the friendly country 
road in an effort to favor the present 
limitations of the motor. The perfec- 
tion of the motor in flexibility and 
ease of control will some day bring 
the pleasures of the friendly road 
within the reach of all, if it has not 
been done to death before that time 
shall come. My wife and I and 
Ginger begin to have our misgivings. 
It grows harder year by year to find 
the kindly, comfortable ways which 
cost so little, and in pleasure are 
worth so much, which, foolishly per- 
haps, we have learned to love. 

Evanston, Illinois 


























THE STRATEGY OF THE GREAT WAR. 


BY THE INDEPENDENT’S WAR EDITOR AND NAVAL EXPERT 
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BYZANTIUM, CONSTANTINOPLE, STAMBUL OR TSARGRAD? 


IKE a picture flashed upon a 
l screen, the center of interest 
in the Great War has shifted 
suddenly to a distant scene. We for- 
get for the moment the entrenched 
lines in France and the swift march- 
es in Poland while we turn our eyes 
to the point where East meets West, 
to that Imperial City which for 
twenty-five centuries has been the de- 
sire of many nations and the prize of 
the strongest. Tho the rise of; young- 
er and richer cities have robbed. Con- 
stantinople of its former preémi- 
nence in wealth and luxury, it retains 
the strength and beauty with which 
it was endowed by nature, “At the 
meeting of two seas and two conti- 
nents, like a diamond set. between 
sapphires and emeralds,” the City of 
Constantine occupies a unique situ- 
ation which enables. it to command 
the water traffic north and south and 
the land traffic east and west. © 
Napoleon’s aphorism, “Who ‘holds 
Constantinople rules the world,” ex- 
presses well the importance which 
has always attached to the strategic 
value of that city. Since Constanti- 
nople has been held for centuries at 
a time by two of the weakest and 
most inefficient nations in the world, 
the later Byzantine and later Otto- 
man empires, it is evident that its 
ownership does not necessarily carry 
with it the lordship of the world. 
But the fact that these two decadent 
powers were able by the mere pos- 
session of this point to exert an in- 
fluence over world politics to which 
their inherent strength in no wise en- 
titled them, proves its importance 
and the question of its future own- 
ership is one of the most momentous 
and difficult of the problems the 
Great War has to solve. The Allies are 
rivals when it comes to the question 
of Constantinople. During the nine- 
teenth century it was the fixed belief 
of the British that the acquisition of 
the city by a European power would 
put the empire in peril. Every time 
that Russia reached out to grasp the 
prize Great Britain interposed by 
arms or diplomacy to protect the 
Turks. In the Crimean War, British, 
French, Turkish and Italian troops 
joined in the attack upon Russia. 
Now the Russian, French and Brit- 
ish fleets are joining in the effort to 
take Constantinople from the Turks. 
What will become of it later nobody 
knows but the diplomats, and perhaps 
not they. That Russia’s attitude 


has not changed is shown by the dec- 
laration of Foreign Minister Sazon- 
off in the Duma and the following 
resolution passed unanimously by the 
congress of representati-.es of the no- 
bility now in session at Petrograd: 

The vital interests of Russia require 
full possession of Constantinople and 
both shores of the Bosporus and the 
Dardanelles and the adjacent islands. 

The British Foreign Minister, Sir 
Edward Grey, stated to Parliament a 
few weeks ago that Great Britain ap- 
proved of Rissia’s desire for a south- 
ern port tho he avoided specifying 
Constantinople, a wise reticence in 
view of the many claimants. Greece, 
assuming té be the inheritor of the 
Greek empite, aspires to its capital. 
The Bulgars might have taken it 
three years ago if the interposition 
of the powers had not checked their 
victorious advance at the Chataldja 
line. Italy’s interests are so greatly 
involved that she is likely to enter 
the war. Austria’s policy has always 
had as its goal the acquisition of the 
Balkan peninsula. Germany had 
looked on Asia Minor as the most 
favorable opening for its colonial de- 
velopment and has gradually replaced 
England as the friend and “protec- 
tor” of the Ottoman empire. 

“The way to Constantinople lies 
thru Vienna” is an old Russian 
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The stars show the chief forts which stand in the 
way of the Russian advance from the Black Sea 
on Constantinople 





maxim. But the Russians now are 
taking a shorter cut to the goal of 
their long desire. Their fleet has 
skirted the western shore of the 
Black Sea and is now striving to en- 
ter the Bosporus. It is an old route 
to them. Over a thousand years ago 
they took it first, and would, accord- 
ing to the legend, have reached the 
city if it had not been for the per- 
sonal intervention of the Virgin 
Mary. In those days there was a dis- 
tinction between the Russian and 
Slavic races. The Slavs were a sim- 
ple, unorganized people, barbarous 
but not warlike, and the frequency of 
their appearance as captives in the 
market made their name the generic 
term for slaves. The Rus were of 
that energetic race of Scandinavian 
origin which invaded France under 
Rollo, England under William, Italy 
under Robert and Russia under 
Rurik, in every country becoming the 
dominant element in the population, 
which can still be discerned in spite 
of a thousand years of intermarriage. 

Russian history dates from the 
time when these Vikings of Kiev, 
under the leadership of Askold and 
Dir, set out to conquer Constantino- 
ple, for, says the Byzantine historian 
Photius, the men of Rus hitherto 
“unknown and of no account” became 
by that act “most renowned and 
glorious” and “boundlessly bold and 
proud.” Yet their first attempt was a 
failure, for as their two hundred gal- 
leys swept down the Bosporus the 
Byzantine Emperor and Patriarch 
knelt in prayer before the sacred 
shrine. At daybreak the Patriarch 
took the wonder-working robe of the 
Virgin and marching with a proces- 
sion of priests and choir boys to the 
shore, dipped it into the Bosporus. 
Let Nestor, the chronicler, tell the 
story in his own words: 


Instantly the waves, which before 
were smooth and still, arose in anger 
and began to roar, and the ships of the 
idolatrous Russians were dispersed, 
dashed upon the shore and broken in 
pieces so that few escaped the disaster 
or chanced to reach their own land 
again. 

But the next Russian expedition 
against Constantinople, that of 906, 
avoided the perils of the Bosporus, 
both natural and miraculous, for we 
are told that Oleg put wheels on his 
boats and sailed overland to the city 
wall. This kind of vehicle, the land 
yacht, used to be seen upon our west- 
ern plains; but has not been used in 
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© Underwood & Underwood 


the present war. The automobile has taken its place. But 
another engine of war, which the Byzantines, for some 
reason unexplained, used in preference to the Virgin’s 
robe for warding off the later attacks of the Russians, 
has been revived by the Germans within the last few 
months. This was, in the words of the chronicler, “a kind 
of winged fire which leaped upon the Russians and made 
them take to the water to save themselves, but many were 
drowned by the weight of their helmets.” The famous 
“Greek fire,” which burned the wooden boats, was doubt- 
less the stream of blazing petroleum with which the Ger- 
mans have of late been spraying the French trenches. 
Several times did the Northmen force the Imperial City 
to pay tribute but they never occupied it. The prophecy 
found inseribed upon the foot of the bronze statue of 
Bellerophon, which foretells the coming of the time when 
the Russians should take Constantinople still lacks fulfil- 
ment a thousand years after, tho now it looks as if the 
day is near. It was rather Constantinople which conquered 
Russia in the spiritual sense. When the Russians came to 
the choice of a religion they sent a commission about to 
compare the various faiths. The Mohammedan required 
the abandonment of pork and wine, so they would have 
none of it. The delegates visited the German Catholic 
churches, but reported that the service was barren and 
unbeautiful. But when they came to the Church of St. 
Sophia “it seemed as tho we were in Heaven, for in sooth 
on earth it is vain to find such magnificence.” So the 
Russians became Greek instead of Latin Christians. 
Altho they built a St. Sophia of their own at Kiev they 
have never ceased to long for the Mother Church. Their 
affections have always been fixed upon Tsargrad, the City 
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BYZANTIUM, CONSTANTINOPIE, STA! 

IN THE MIDDLE OF THE PICTURE IS THE NEW BRIDGE DING 0 

THE SUBURB OF GALATA. BEYOND GALATA IN THE D CE MA’ 

ACES, VILLAS AND GARDENS, BEHIND WHICH THE B0 US TUR: 

SEA. ON THE EXTREME RIGHT IS SERAGLIO POINT, THE OF 4 

THE EARLY SULTANS, AND BEYOND ACROSS THE WATERIS THE A 

AND MINARETS OF YENI VALIDEH JAMI OR “THE NE WSQUE ¢ 

MAY BE SEEN AT THE HIME END 0 

of the Czar, upon the sunny shores of the Bosporus f treat; 
rather than upon Petrograd, the city which Peter built ] siona 
upon the ice-bound coast of the Baltic. Serbi 
But first, the Russians have to force the Bospores, the 0 
which they are not likely to find easier than the British § cial 


and French are finding the Dardanellés. Tho shorter, the 
Bosporus is narrower and quite as crooked. At its nar- 
rowest point, where only 810 yards wide, stand the Castle 
of Asia and the Castle of Europe, which have for 463 
years kept the commerce of the Black Sea at the mercy 
of the Turk. The first of these strongholds, Anatoli His- 
sar, was built by Sultan Bayezid I in 1393. The Rumili 
Hissar, on the opposite or western shore, was built by 
Mohammed II in 1452 as a preliminary to his siege of 
Constantinople a few months later. It was from a rock 





on this promontory that Darius watched the crossing of 
the Persian army into Europe. 

Between this point and the Sultan’s palace of Yildiz 
Kiosk may be seen upon the hills of the western bank of 
the Bosporus the handsome buildings of the two Amefi- 
can colleges: Robert College, which has for fifty year 
been educating the young men of all the races o! the 
Turkish empire and the Balkan states, and Cons ant 
nople College, for girls, which last year moved over ‘rom 
the Asiatic side. If Russia should gain Constantin: ‘e tt 
would probably mean the suppression of these |: ‘'% 
tions unless special provision were made for them the 
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STAMBUL—OR TSARGRAD? © 


DING OVER THE GOLDEN HORN FROM STAMBUL TO 
(CE MAY BE SEEN THE HILLS, COVERED WITH PAL- 
US TURNS TO THE LEFT ON ITS WAY TO THE BLACK 

OF ANCIENT BYZANTIUM AND THE PALACE OF 
THE ASIATIC SHORE ABOVE SKUTARI. THE DOMES 
OSQUE OF THE SULTAN’S MOTHER,” BUILT IN 1663, 
[2 END OF THE BRIDGE 


treaty, for the Czar allows no such educational or mis- 
sionary enterprises in his dominions. Nor are Greece, 
Serbia or Rumania so tolerant as the Turk. Bulgaria, on 
the other hand, welcomes foreign schools and has a spe- 
cial fondness for Robert College because many of the 


narrow straits either to reduce or to capture them 
and so clear the way to a guarded objective, or to 
run past them and so rapidly attain the goal, leaving the 


. NAVAL force attacks fortifications commanding 





forts in the enemy’s hands. In the first case the cotpera- 
tion of a land force is almost axiomatically necessary. 
As Admiral Mahan puts it “a ship can no more stand up 
‘gains: a fort costing the same money than a fort could 
"A &@ race with a ship! The quality of the one is ponder- 
‘wsnes enabling great passive strength: that of the other 
® mol lity.” After the bombardment of the forts at 
Alexar ria, Egypt, in 1882, Admiral Seymour announced 
that. sels are not and never will be able to fight forts 
“eve terms,” and Admiral Coulomb (in his lifetime 
fret © British strategists) commenting on this adds 
Wis | ad issue so put is equivalent to saying that all 








men who are now leading Bulgaria into a higher civiliza- 
tion were educated there. 

The proud city on the Bosporus for which the powers 
are now struggling has had many masters and borne 
many names in its time. It was Byzantium from B. C. 658 
to A. D. 330; then Constantinople to 1453, when the last 
of the Constantines was killed in the breach thru which 
the Ottomans entered. Since then it has been known by 
those who possest it as Stambul, and it remains for the 
future to decide when, if ever, it shall become Tsargrad. 


THE IMPENETRABLE DARDANELLES AND THE INVISIBLE BLOCKADE 
BY PARK BENJAMIN 


the modern improvements in ships have been met by 
equivalent improvements in forts and unless the capacity 
for engaging at longer ranges be a change, there is 
none.” Most purely naval attacks on coast forts, intended 
to destroy or capture or occupy them, have in the end 
failed. 

Between capturing fortifications and passing them 
there is a wide difference, which hinges mainly upon the 
delay enforced upon the ships in the effort to run the 
gauntlet. Indeed, it is maintained by high authority that 
fortifications in and of themselves cannot prevent the 
passing of ships, but that they must be supplemented by 
obstructions in the channel. Such obstructions may be 
passive, as for example, fixed mines; or active, as for 
example, floating mines carried to the invader by the 
current or tide, submarines, fire rafts, the counter attack 
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of vessels or of mobile torpe- 
does launched from the shore, or 
even of dejectiles dropt from aero- 
planes. It will be seen therefore that 
the successful prevention of fort run- 
ning depends on two factors, the gun- 
fire of the forts and the efficacy of 
the obstructions, paralleling in a 
sense, the two factors of the gunfire 
of the ships and the assault of the 
land force which determine the per- 
manent reduction and capture of for- 
tifications generally. In distant times 
before effective obstructions were 
known, or their importance under- 
stood, ships ran past harbor batteries 
successfully; but in later days the 
obstructions have played a promi- 
nent part. We jumped to the con- 
clusion that the early monitors of the 
Civil War with their huge shell guns 
and heavy armor were practically in- 
vulnerable and could safely run the 
earthworks and old masonry forts at 
Charleston. Eight of them tried and 
encountered rope obstructions which 
delayed them, so that after only forty 
minutes, five were disabled, one went 
down at her anchor the next day and 
the effort ended in failure, 

The great merit of Farragut’s vic- 
tories at Mobile and New Orleans lay 
in the fact that he gained his ob- 
jective despite the worst obstruc- 
tions that the times afforded. The 
forcing of the Dardanelles has been 
a naval crux for centuries. Ad- 
miral Elphinstone in command of a 
Russian fleet accomplished it in 1770. 
Admiral Duckworth with five wooden 
British line of battle ships did it in 
1807. Admiral Hornby (British) 
started to do it in 1882, and unex- 
pectedly met with no resistance, but 
his report states that it was very 
doubtful if his ships could have with- 
stood the plunging fire from the forts 
on the lofty banks. 

The defenses of the Dardanelles are 
now greatly different from those of 
twenty-five years ago. Not only have 
some thirty forts of the most modern 
type, mounting high power guns, re- 
placed the masonry and earthwork 
batteries, but they have been ar- 
ranged with great engineering skill 
to enfilade one another and to create 
a series of smothering cross fires in 
a waterway less than a mile in width. 
In this narrow channel are thickly 
planted mine fields. Near it lurk sub- 
marines reported to have been sent 
piecemeal overland from Germany, 
and means are provided for launch- 
ing automobile torpedoes from the 
shores. Even more dangerous are the 
floating mines which can be set 
adrift anywhere to the eastward of 
the straits with the certainty that 
the strong prevailing current will 
ultimately sweep them down upon the 
invading vessels. 


The question which has just been 
tried out was whether modern battle- 
ships can accomplish the task of 
passing modern forts while overcom- 
ing modern obstructions any better 
than their predecessors did in meet- 
ing the corresponding defenses of 
earlier days. The attempt was made 
by a great fleet. The “Queen Eliza- 
beth,” one of the newest and most 
powerful of British battleships, 
threw projectiles of nearly a ton 
weight each, into the forts, from a 
distance of twelve miles. The hail of 
shells was continuous. The entrance 
forts were quickly silenced, and with- 
in four days the path to the narrows 
was sufficiently clear to warrant di- 
rect attack by the “Agamemnon” and 
“Lord Nelson,” covered by four 
French battleships, and firing at 
ranges of from 12,000 to 14,000 
yards. But at the end of seven hours’ 
engagement, one French and two 
British battleships were sunk and 
other vessels badly damaged. The 
casualties were at first attributed to 
floating mines, but later reports in- 
dicate that the fire of the forts was 
effective, and that the obstructions in 
the channel performed their usual 
part. 

It is announced that an army is 
being prepared to assault the forts, 
which is the best proof that any at- 
tempt to run them has failed. The 
operation therefore becomes a mili- 
tary rather than a naval one, with 
the fleets acting as auxiliaries to the 
land forces. If the combined attack 
reduces the forts—and this may be 
a long and difficult proceeding, for 
they are armed with very heavy ar- 
tillery, the road to Constantinople 
will be cleared; but that is a long 
way different from the brilliant dash 
of the battleships which it was hoped 
would bring them in a few days to 
the desired harbor of the Golden 
Horn. 





When the invisible German block- 
ade was established seven weeks ago, 
there was a sort of breathless await- 
ing of sinkings and explosions and 
of sudden paralysis of British com- 
merce. Instead, hardly’ a_baker’s 
dozen of British merchantmen have 
been destroyed, and of these the car- 
goes have been more valuable than 
the ships themselves. All have been 
slow vessels which the submarines 
could overtake, or against which they 
could aim torpedoes with a good 
chance of hitting. On the other hand, 
where fast liners have been threat- 
ened the results have been nil. While 
the reports are contradictory as to 
numbers, probably four of the best 
German sea-going submarines have 
been sunk, together with some of the 
lighter or coast defense type. There 


has been nothing resembling a stop- 
page of British commerce. Probably 
no one more than the German Ad- 
miralty would have been surprized 
if there had been, for despite the 
rapid building of submarines which 
has gone on in Germany since the war 
began, there is no evidence that she 
possesses anything approaching a 
sufficiency of these vessels capable of 
keeping the sea at the long distances 
from their bases of supply, which 
they must do in order effectively to 
blockade the British coast. 

Like the preceding German naval 
raids, the present operation is largely 
experimental, besides being especial- 
ly designed to exasperate and demor- 
alize. The exasperation has reached 
the Admiralty as is shown by the de- 
nial of the usual privileges of prison- 
ers of war to the crew of the “U-12” 
sunk by a British destroyer, and the 
intimation that they may hereafter 
be tried for “piracy.” Piracy is au- 
thoritatively defined as “an act of 
real or threatened violence or threats 
of violence without proper authority 
committed by a privately owned ves- 
sel upon the high seas with intent to 
plunder.” The German submarine 
was a regularly commissioned war 
ship, flying a recognized flag, operat- 
ed by regularly commissioned officers 
and crew, and her acts were not for 
plunder. The Admiralty would prob- 
ably, therefore, have much difficulty 
in: getting a British court to accept 
its view of the offense alleged. 

At the beginning of the Civil War 
the Government wished to hang Se- 
cessionists instanter. But after we 
had specifically announced our in- 
tention of doing this in the case 
of some “pirates” taken on Con- 
federate vessels, the reminder that 
quite a large number of Union offi- 
cers imprisoned in Richmond would 
instantly meet the same fate, caused 
speedy reconsideration. 

Demoralization is a perfectly well 
settled naval end, and in fact is one 
of the three cardinal objects, of 
which destruction and disorganiza- 
tion are the other two. In other 
words, you try (1) to destroy the 
enemy’s ships; (2) to disorganize 
their crews, so that discipline breaks 
down, so that orders cannot be fol- 
lowed or transmitted, and team work, 
so to speak, is prevented, and (3) to 
demoralize the individuals so that 
by fear or undue nervous strain all 
the fight is taken out of them. Even 
a naval crew expressly drilled for 
months or years to endure this ner- 
vous strain, cannot stand it indefi- 
nitely. Its effect on a merchant crew 
is great, for there is the constant 
fear of the appearance of the dread- 
ed periscope or of the little line of 
white water which it makes even 
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Vacation days are coming! Let’s fill them with the finest of summer pleasures— 
a cottage on the shore. 
And best of all, let’s build our own cottage, fashion it with our own hands. A 
week will do it—complete it—a Sovereign Readi-Cut Summer Cottage. It’s the 
very best of fun; the work is easy and the cost so small. 
the work of three carpenters—and without any pre- Famous 
vious experience. We'll guarantee this statement. Dollar-a-Knot 
And you will have the strongest, sturdiest and Guarantee 
tightest cottage on the shore—and the handsomest. The ALADDIN Dollar- 
; a-Knot Guarantee is a 
Hy 3 clear expression and 
Sovereign Cottages from $100 Up py seme bin 
om: ; of our confidence 
Complete in our lumber. 
Put one year’s rental into a Sovereign Cottage It is your protec- 
and it’s yours for all the summers that follow. tion, over our 
Send for the big catalog today and see for your- signature, of High- 
oem ar self how cheaply you can own your own summer est Quality. Alad- 
- ee. You vs it at te station complete. i tices = for 
. ° umber is shipped cut to fit, together with all ero” san 
Aladdin Readi-Cut Houses doors, windows, glass, shingles, hardware, locks, fail to astonish home 
The fame of ALADDIN Readi-Cut Houses has Pails, paint and trim—everything. No delay wait- —— Se aa 
spread to every hamlet in this broad country. The img for materials—and you'll save one-third at least. b ers save as high as $1000 on 
word ALADDIN has come to mean Quality Homes, Hunter’s Lodges, $100; four-room cottages with be sir hemes. The great cotaleg— 
Economy Homes—and Happy Homes. Wherever Porch, $198; seven-room cottages with 36x8 ft. Ce origins Deedee entag—are 
you live, some neighbor is now living happily in Porch, $443. Whatever price, size or design es —— i 
his ALADDIN. Let us direct you to him, Talk want, you'll find in the splendid Sovereign line am Please se : t 
with him, Ask him how he enjoyed the winter in Of cottages. Shall we send you the catalog at Rie ware ws 
kis ALADDIN—the below zero weather. that tests _ once’ & 
the warmth of construction. Ask him about ALAD- 
Det ones Rule Service. Am him abot What You Get 
L ») money saving prices. ese tests lift 7 
ALADDIN out of the experiment class. You are , wpe ee nae = bey oy an a he 
as safe in your dealings with ALADDIN as you erial absolutely guaranteed to be suthcient for the 
are with your own i: completion of your house, as follows: Sills, cut to 
y fit; ame, pee to fit; . cut to fit; sending 
° paper; subfloor, cut to fit; rafters, cut to fit; roo 
Sovereign Summer Cottages sheathing, cut to fit; siding, cut to fit; outside 
Sovereign Readi-Cut Summer Cottages are built finish; knotless flooring, cut to fit; lth and plaster 
on the same system as our famous ALADDIN or plaster board; knotless inside finish, knotless 
homes, They’re built of the same wonderful ma- doors, knotless casings, knotless base board, win- 
terial, too— the lumber that has made ALADDIN dows, sash, glass, nails of all sizes, locks, hinges, 
famous over the world. The sawing, measuring tin flashing, paints, oils, varnishes, stains, putty and : 
and fitting is all done in our famous mills—by shellac, with complete drawings, illustrations and ~S 
experts. our “work” is but to put the material instructions for erection—-The Complete House. ._ (cn 
in place and drive the nails. And how fast it The big ALADDIN Catalog No, 1330 tells all the : 
grows under your hands! You alone can equal interesting facts. 
Ask about the complete 5 room ALADDIN house for $298 Catalog Coupon-Tear Here 
NORTH AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION CO. { Neri amoricen Comstrctionce, o,f 
, , 1331 Aladdin Avenue, Bay City, Mich. ’ 
HOMEBUILDERS TO THE NATION Please send Catalog No. 1330. ; i 
i‘ ! Summer Cottage [ ] Dwelling [ } i 
1331 Aladdin Avenue, Bay City, Mich. VOName sesseccssecssecssesscssnecsnessnecneanecanecnnnecoseys om 
\ Street — | 
Mills in Michigan, Florida, Louisiana and Oregon G TOWR crorcccrcccccceescveccvecceecesocrecsooes ae { 
-_ ee ee ee ee ed _—. 
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See Chautauqua First 


(Midway between New York and Chicago) 


During two months every year, Chautauqua is the 
greatest center for popular education in the world 


The slogan, “See America First,” expressive of a great deal of wisdom in the past, now takes 
the imperative mood. German baths, old castles on the Rhine, the genius and effervescence of 


Paris, the wealth of great galleries, are not for this summer’s enjoyment. 


The charm of 


delightful little inns, the challenge of the Alps, and the warm wooing of the Riviera have all 
alike withdrawn themselves. . The blue Atlantic invites no pleasure bark anywhere to set sail. In 
1915 Americans are counseled by grim and lamentable facts to do their travelling at home. 


@ We must have vacations; where in America shall we resort? Extravagance and heedless adven- 
ture will have less appeal; sobriety, wholesomeness, a sane quest of what is truly recreative and 
enlarging to the individual will prevail as never before. 


RECREATION 


education and inspiration in the best sense are all 
found in the community life of Chautauqua. It may be 
declared without boasting to have ministered pre- 
eminently to these rational demands in the days of 
its founders and now after forty years of growth it 
still follows the same ideals. Young men play baseball 
here before crowded bleachers. There is a rowing 
crew whose personnel varies so much that some of its 
performances have been an astonishment for modera- 
tion and some of them have won quite opposite praise. 
There is twenty miles of as pretty water for sailing as 
a skipper’s heart could desire, and a half dozen to a 
dozen smart little craft enter every year for the cup. 
The muscallonge which was “taken out” by the Indians 
here long ago and so gave the name, “Chautauqua,” 
still rewards the patient angler, occasionally with forty 
pounds of gaminess, often with half that weight, and 
some men pay little direct attention all season to any- 
thing but the fishing. Golf, and roque, and tennis 
have each its enthusiasts. The roads are good for 
motoring, the lake for launching, and the climate for 
all outdoor activities. 


THE PHYSICAL LIFE 


of the place is healthful. Many a man who attends 
consciously to nothing else, however, nevertheless 
chooses Chautauqua for his vacation because its life 
is not solely on the physical plane. During its two 
months every year, it is the greatest center for popular 
education in the world. 


@ Thought, idealism, sincerity without solemnity, per- 
vade it like an atmosphere; and though he sits through 


no lectures, the kind of visitor we have suggested en- 
joys collateral benefits from this higher side of Chau- 
tauqua life. He values it too for his sister or his 
wife, the women folk being more implicit in such 
things, or he thinks it beneficial for the children. 


q If one of the livest and largest figures in America 
comes to speak with authority on some subject of vital 
public interest, this fellow citizen of ours may content 
himself with echoes of it at the dinner table; but in 
any case it reaches him and he counts it a by-product. 
Nor are the platform addresses left wholly to women. 
Eight thousand persons may be gathered in and around 
the Amphitheater while a baseball game proceeds at 
the other end of the grounds. 


MAKING VACATIONS PROFITABLE 


q Everything at Chautauqua is designed or has evolved 
without design to make the vacation of some fifty thou- 
sand Americans each year profitable. If they hope to 
go abroad by and by, here are studies in art, literature, 
history, and—yes, with a larger meaning of course, in 
geography. If they expect to engage in effort to im- 
prove some of our cities at home, here are lectures and 
conferences and classes dealing with the social prob- 
lems of the time. 


If the kitchen or the nursery or the school room is 
their domain here its possibilities are considered. If 
expression, or folk dancing, or parliamentary law, or 
music, or the tooling of leather is a favorite subject, 
it can here be. cultivated. The Chautauqua Summer 
Schools offer instruction in fourteen departments, and 
have more than 3000 enrolments annually. As the in- 
veterate fisherman gets echoes of the lecture and the 
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classroom, so the devotee of these other pursuits draws 
in the vigor of the outdoor life. All the lectures are 
in “halls without walls.” The lecturer breathes out- 
door air. As he speaks, birds fly and fuss above him, 
and he looks around at trees and other objects of a 
natural world. Distortion and hatred vanish. Speaker 
and listener alike are kept in mind of larger things. 


@ Music, the drama, readings, moving pictures, enter- 
tainments, etc., etc. 


q Program announcements made thus early are only a 
foretaste of what may be hoped for when plans are 
complete. Authorization has been given for the fol- 
lowing: ; 


Preliminary List 


Mr. Sanford Griffith, Lieut., special investigator, Belgian Staff........... 0... ccc cece ccc ee cee eeceeeuen July 1 
Chancellor Samuel B. McCormick, University of Pittsburgh.................ccccccecccccvccevceeces July 4-9 
Bee Ts Ss Wr, Ge Oe WH IS GE okie cca cnet ccneciccdasvececant bdeedeeus velit July 5-6 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Rann Kennedy, playwright, actress............00ecececccccccccuucucucveces July 19-23 
Mr. Henry Turner Bailey, editor School Arts Magazine...............3 ccc cece eeees July 8, 26-30, August 11 
Bion. Funnels J. TCT, BOONES TROON. .ncac c cc cc ccc cccevoscctessotdkasPerpbins: sieenes July 11-16 
, De. Babee Conwell, Gears Waeees TI VGIUER. oo vc ccc cceseccecccccctens sche weve ciebedeswed July 13 
* Mr. O. H. Benson, Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture............... cc cee eceeeeeececes July 15 
Bm, Cee. We, Ge, I GI, i vias cccccasiels 0cesidecectensessetcusdeaseseuteeeneen July 18-23 
Peed. Geeks Tami, Te Ge PI 6 obo oc cccag 0 odie s cdc ddadigdeccccecseelbactitiieuee July 19-24 
ed. Was Te. ER, FN IN, ook. occ cdcccesancedcnsvencsedeccetounsbouduaewenenen July 24 
Bishop Charles D. Williams, Protestant Episcopal...............esceeeceeeececeeeceeseeueeees .. August 1-6 
Dr. Samuel C. Schmucker, West Chester State Normal School .............cccscceccccccececveecs August 2-6 
Dean Shailer Mathews, President Federal Council of Churches..............cccceeeececvevvecees August 8-13 
Mrs. Carrie Jacobs Bond, author, composer, musician... ....- 2... cece cece cece cence eee eeeeeeenes August 9-13 
Mr. Hari Barnes, author, lecturer, PiiieGebeia... oo... ccccccvceccccccceccccnseccccsucescvenes August 9-14 
Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, President General Federation Women’s Clubs.............0eeeeeeeees August 14, 17 
Bishop John H. Vincent, Chancellor Chautauqua Institution.................... beeen eee eeeeees August 15-17 
Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus, Armour Institute, Chicago...........cccccccccccccvccccccscccccveces August 22-27 
Hen. John Lind, epecial investiqnter im Madeo. ...... cc cccccccccccvcsccevesccccscceccevessece Date not fixed 
Dr. Katherine B. Davis, Dept. of Correction, New York... .......ccccccccccsccccccccccccccsecs Date not fixed 
Mr. Melville E. Stone, Manager Associated Press.......--.-scccecccceeccereereereveeeeeeesens Date not fixed 
Special Weeks 
Community Affairs............. aveccesdeedeebhebes ede beneneetenWeseesemnesegreseneseneee July 5-10 
DOING 6 oo so cccccceccdescosccscccececsecscbusos Sebtscecesebebesede ebeeee@eennae anne July 12-17 
Beenie of Combeeeney TSG... oo ccc cccccrcccscccceecvecerevceecesssees ib eaoeds pa eee July 26-31 
Bes Oe We CE, oo oc ccccandccccvcdocccvvccedvesd¢ceeesddasvsaces esses es keeeearesnene August 2-7 
Binal (Rnsien Bert Grete) o.oo occ cece cccccccocostectecenecsnstesctsnvseeseewaes omen August 9-14 
Resewnition Cifemee Miaslown Tsllbate) 2... ..ccccccsccecccccsecevcccccseesecesdecocessaeracns August 16-21 
Internationalism and Christianity (Foreign Missions Institute) .............0ceeceeeeeeecececes August 23-28 


@ There are hotels and boarding houses to meet the most exacting requirement or suited to the 


most modest purse. 


@ For more complete program and school information and full advice about living arrangements, 


CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 


address, 
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when it itself cannot be clearly seen 
and the knowledge that at any in- 
stant day or night an explosion may 
rip the vessel which supports you to 
fragments. Add to this the presence 
on board of passengers whose ignor- 
ance of the danger redoubles its ter- 
rors, and who now know that the 
Germans propose to carry their of- 
fensive warfare to the destruction 
* without warning of non-combatants. 

The sinking of the British passen- 
ger steamer “Falaba” with 140 pas- 
sengers, has focussed public atten- 
tion upon this phase of the subma- 
rine’s work. It is not necessary to go 
into the details of this proceeding 
in order to emphasize the main ques- 
tion involved, which is really not how 
humanely or inhumanely the sub- 
marine is to be used, but whether it 
is a legitimate weapon at all. There 
are plenty of people, like the present 
first Lord of the Admiralty, who 
do not hesitate to advocate its pro- 
hibition by international agreement. 
Nevertheless, all naval nations are 
building submarines, and we our- 
selves have just undertaken one 
which is to be the most murderous 
yet conceived. 


Now the uses of any new weapon 
are developed not alone by the con- 
ditions of the weapon itself, but also 
by the conditions under which it may 
be compelled to operate. And in the 
case of the submarine, these latter 
conditions are of the most recent 
evolution and have come into being 
since the doctrines of international 
law relative to the conduct of war 
and of blockades were established. 
Generally development of the sub- 
marine has outstripped the develop- 
ment of defense against it; it is 
nevertheless true that when the sub- 
marine is turned into a blockading 
vessel, the defense, at least, may be 
such as greatly to hamper its activi- 
ties and compel it to meet the new 
conditions in new ways. The sub- 
marine must come up from time to 
time in order to relieve her crew, 
and always in order to make a cap- 
ture. In the latter case, she is liable 
not only to be destroyed by a watch- 
ing vessel, but even by her own 
quarry, which may be armed for that 
express purpose. The only alterna- 
tive, if the merchant vessel is to be 
stopped, or if capture cannot be made 
because of such reasons as the fore- 


MEDIATION, ATHLETICS AND THE 


EN the present European 
war closes, what value if 
any will there prove to be 


in the lesson we have recently learned 
from the success of the Argentine- 
Brazilian-Chilean mediation in avert- 
ing war with Mexico, or what useful 
hint can we draw from the lesson in 
internationalism afforded by the 
worldwide and constantly increasing 
interest in the Olympic Games, whose 
international regulations for athletic 
contests have taught millions of 
young men the practical value of such 
regulations? Certainly these are two 
factors of potential usefulness—two 
viewpoints that deserve considera- 
tion. 

Public opinion has failed to pre- 
vent war in Europe, or to stop its 
spread into Africa and Asia. The op- 
posite is true on our side of the 
ocean. Organized public opinion, tak- 
ing shape in the A B C Mediation, 
has triumphantly succeeded in avert- 
ing the possibility of war in this 
hemisphere. This successful outcome 
of what some thought mere visionary 
sentimentalism has had a great ef- 
fect thruout the New World—much 
greater than many today realize, for 
thanks to this transmutation into 
golden fact of what some called Pan- 
American Idealism, the people of the 
United States, so recently become a 


BY CHARLES H. SHERRILL 
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Mr. Sherrill has achieved pre- 
eminent distinction in at least two 
diverse fields. As United States 
Minister to Argentina he rendered 
signal services to the good relations 
of North and South America. And 
it was he who first suggested that 
the United States invite Argentina, 
Brazil and Chile to help in solving 
the Mexican problem. As an under- 
graduate at Yale, Mr. Sherrill was 
the captain of the track team and 
the “crack” runner of his time, 
holding the record for the hundred 
yard dash. Ever since he has 
played an important part in the 
promotion of collegiate and inter- 
national athletics. It is quite nat- 
ural, therefore, that he should draw 
his two most interesting conclu- 
sions as to what should be done at 
the end of the war to preserve last- 
ing peace from the recent A BC 
Mediation at Niagara Falls and 
the Olympic Games.—THE Eptror. 




















world power, have received an inval- 
uable education in how practical can 
be the results of an organized public 
opinion when judiciously used in in- 
ternational affairs at the psycholog- 
ical moment. For this useful lesson 
we as a nation are indebted to our 
Latin American cousins, and we owe 
it to them to employ what they have 


going, is to torpedo her at once. The 
German submarine commanders at 
the beginning of the blockade came 
to the surface and gave to the crews 
of vessels to be sunk a brief period 
to escape in boats, and have argued 
that in view of the dangers above 
noted this was really an act of 
grace. 

Since, however, it has _ been 
strongly advocated in England that 
merchant vessels should be con- 
verted practically into warships to 
an extent sufficient to sink sub- 
marines, even this consideration 
may perhaps be withdrawn, for 
since the sinking of the “Falaba,” 
two British merchantmen have been 
destroyed by submarines without 
warning of any sort. The personal 
equation of the submarine command- 
er will probably control. He may 
send helpless passengers to the bot- 
tom—as the captain of the “Fala- 
ba’s” destroyer seems to have done— 
or may be “quite genial” and not 
only give his enemies ample time to 
escape in small boats, but like the 
captain of the “U-10” the other day. 
supply them with “hot coffee and to- 
bacco.” 


GREAT PEACE 


taught us in as temperate and timely 
a fashion as they did. How, if at all, 
should we employ this lesson in con- 
nection with the great problem of the 
present European war? When can 
American public opinion become use- 
ful in meeting that terrible problem, 
and, per contra, at what time would 
it be impractical to attempt exerting 
it? 
THE TRIAL OF MILITARISM 


To intervene before intervention 
is timely would but jeopardize or 
ruin all hope of ultimate success. The 
worst enemy of that peace for which 
we neutrals so devoutly pray is he 
who attempts to urge a premature 
peace before the arbitrament of bat- 
tle shall have been decided. Not until 
victory has been won by one side or 
the other, or until an obvious exhaus- 
tion of the attacking powers of both 
sides have resulted in a drawn game, 
a stalemate, can neutrals intervene 
with any hope of success, and with- 
out such hope they should not at- 
tempt to intervene. Much is involved 
in this struggle, much more than the 
mere clash of nations. There are 
many who believe that it will prove 
the crucial test as to whether ram- 
pant militarism shall be checked, or 
shall sprerd over the whole world, 
involving us in its growth. We don’t 
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want it on this side of the water; 
militarism decrees that a young man 
in uniform walking with his grand- 
mother must make her carry the bun- 
dles, because bundles degrade a uni- 
form! Such a system is out of place 
in a nation where the men of state 
after state are voting to give wom- 
en an equal suffrage! Militarism 
teaches that uniformed officers are a 
caste above uniformed privates, and 
that they in turn are privileged 
above citizens without uniforms—a 
system that does not suit a nation 
whose fight for liberty was begun by 
the “embattled farmers of Lexing- 
ton,” the “Minute Men,” whose only 
uniform was a uniform patriotism— 
a nation whose liberties are based on 
the Declaration of Independence de- 
claring all men equal under the law. 
Nor are our young men disposed to 
surrender three of their best young 
years to being molded into an engine 
of destruction, ready to the hand of 
some bellicose demagog, And right 
after the signing of the peace treaty 
thousands of Europeans freed from 
the thralldom of militarism and 
knowing by bitter experience of its 
blighting horrors will crowd to our 
shores and make us even more than 
ever determined that militarism shall 
never cross the ocean to desolate our 
homes. 


A UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY 


When the time for peace negotia- 
tions arrives, what then? Never be- 
fore has there arisen such an oppor- 
tunity for the stable adjustment of 
international relations as will then 
arise! For the first time in centuries 
there will be represented around the 
same council table almost all the 
fighting force of the world, a force 
that will then be wearied by exerting 
its savage energies in three vast con- 
tinents and on all the great oceans—a 
force that has brought desolation and 
wo to so many homes as to make Hu- 
manity shudder, and Pity cover her 
face in anguish. And the most won- 
derful feature of the opportunity will 
be that all these warring forces will 
be assembled not to fight, but de- 
sirous—nay, anxious—to arrange a 
lasting peace. May the God of mercy 
direct their deliberations! The whole 
world will wait with bated breath to 
hear what is decided at that fateful 
board. Will the great opportunity be 
grasped, or will it be wasted? Will 
the basis for a lasting peace be found, 
or will they be contented with a mere 
truce, permitting the fearful scourge 
of war soon again to walk the earth? 

At this great council of the na- 
tions the negotiations will naturally 
fall into two sections—the fixing of 
new territorial lines, indemnities, 
etc., and, secondly, the expedients 
agreed upon to prolong the period of 
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peace. In this latter division will be 
found the limitation of armament, 
the agreements covering arbitration, 
etc. Let us consider these two divi- 
sions separately with an eye to the 
possible utilization of American pub- 
lic opinion as a force to securely es- 
tablish a lasting peace. 

The readjustment of territory by 
the treaty of peace concerns only the 
powers interested in that treaty—it 
is none of our business. It would be 
presumptuous of us to make any 
suggestions, and yet because obvious 
attempts are now being made by at 
least four of the belligerent coun- 
tries to gain the favorable attention 
of American public opinion, this 
seems a proper time to note that the 
American press generally favors the 
preservation of lines of nationalities 
and, if the Allies be victorious our 
press indicates that a decision to 
wantonly dismember the German- 
speaking people would be regarded as 
adversely as is at present the viola- 
tion of Belgium’s neutrality—it 
would seem to us as provocative of 
future outbreaks as the taking of 
Alsace-Lorraine in 1870 seemed to 
Bismarck. Whatever surgery is nec- 
essary, let it be done so as to leave 
no sore spots. 


OUR RIGHT TO BE HEARD 


But after the readjustment of ter- 
ritory is arranged by the interested 
parties—immediately after that is 
decided, then we and all other coun- 
tries interested in the preservation 
of peace and the repression of ag- 
gressive militarism, have every right 
at once to take a pronounced interest 
in the deliberations of the peace ne- 
gotiators upon how future disputes 


are to be treated and how armaments. 


are to be regulated. 

And we have a right to be heard in 
that regard, if for no other reason 
than that thanks to the practical re- 
sults of the mediation of Argentine, 
Brazil and Chile in averting a possi- 
ble armed conflict between the 
United States and Mexico—thanks to 
this splendid achievement we of the 
western hemisphere, coming into 
court with clean hands, are entitled 
to offer suggestions to the powers 
which, unable to avert war, have been 
battling in Europe, Asia and Africa. 
But, to turn again to American news- 
papers, those great voices of public 
opinion, it is clear that our people 
believe that this great opportunity 
now at hand to formulate a world- 
wide peace plan, should be met in a 
spirit that demands practical results. 
Let the treaty be drawn so that it 
will last at least a generation, or let 
it contain an abrogating clause so 
that no excuse will exist for breaking 
it without notice. Let us have no 
more treaties like those of Napoleon 


—meant to be torn up when the army 
is ready for the next campaign, nor 
like the treaty of Berlin in regard 
to the Balkans, certain sooner or 
later to be destroyed. 


TREATIES TO BE KEPT 


Let us look the facts squarely in 
the face. Too. many countries have 
proved that for them treaties were 
not contracts, but only written mem- 
oranda reciting the status quo exist- 
ing at the date of signature, subject 
to later modification, or as contracts 
which could on occasion be cancelled 
by the higher law of necessity. The 
present possession of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina by Austria shows that, 
and so does the violation of Belgium’s 
neutrality in the present war. Our 
record in regard to the keeping of 
treaties is good, even in the face of 
the fact that we are notoriously bad 
bargainers when drawing treaties, so 
eager have many of our Secretaries 
of State been to perpetuate their 
names as treaty signers: witness the 
series of two dozen treaties which 
have gradually strangled our mer- 
chant marine, and concerning which 
“jug-handled” bargains every Euro- 
pean chancellery chuckles with 
amused contempt. But it is easier for 
us to understand the foreign chan- 
cellor’s frame of mind when he breaks 
or ignores a treaty if we look at our 
own record regarding promises in 
party platforms, for such platforms 
are offers, which, when accepted by 
a majority or plurality vote of the 
people, become a contract with the 
people. Common sense dictates that 
treaties would receive more honest 
respect if each treaty frankly recog- 
nized the past history of treaties, and 
therefore contained a clause permit- 
ting its abrogation by either signer 
on due notice—this notice would give 
time for mediation, a cooling-off 
period, so necessary for international 
peace. For example, there is no dan- 
ger of our ever going to war with 
any foreign nation over any one of 
the two dozen treaties that so griev- 
ously hamper our merchant marine, 
because each of them contains such 
an abrogation clause—a clause under 
which a courageous Secretary of 
State will some day act. If in the 
future a country deems it necessary 
to break or modify this great new 
treaty, leave her a way to do so, but 
only on proper notice to the other 
powers involved. 


THE INTERNATIONAL COURT 


As to the second great point, the 
necessary tribunal where future dis- 
putes can be discussed and decisions 
thereon impartially reached—on this 
point little need be said, so wide is 
the acceptance of arbitration as a 


principle. The details of how this 
court should be established could be 
worked out with small difficulty, so 
many are the precedents already es- 


* tablished. We Americans believe that 


it could take no better form than the 
Court of Arbitral Justice which 
Elihu Root, then Secretary of State, 
instructed our delegates to propose 
at the Second Hague Conference—a 
purely judicial court, leading to ju- 
dicial decisions and not compromises, 
thus escaping the objections which 
some litigating nations have raised 
to the give-and-take adjustments ne- 
cessitated by the nature of the Hague 
Tribunal as at present constituted. 

But on the third point—the police 
power to enforce the decisions of that 
Court of Arbitration, here comes the 
difficulty, and a great difficulty it is, 
because it at once introduces the 
question of armament, or rather, of 
disarmament. The ideal police power 
for a court of international jurisdic- 
tion is of course public opinion,. but 
because public opinion in Europe was 
powerless to prevent a war, it would 
not suffice to enforce arbitral deci- 
sions. Policemen must be provided, 
but no one nation should have too 
many such policemen, a danger which 
can be avoided by forbidding the 
maintaining under arms by any na- 
tion of more than a certain propor- 
tion of its males, agreed to and speci- 
fied in the treaty. 


THE ANALOGY FROM SPORT 


And why not? International sport 
has taken such a hold on the young 
men of all nations as to gain world- 
wide interest in the successful revival 
of Olympic athletic competitions now 
held every four years in different na- 
tional capitals, that it is quite feasi- 
ble to ask those young men why the 
game of war should not be played ac- 
cording to rules as well as their ath- 
letic battles of peace. And those 
young men of today will be the gov- 
ernments of tomorrow. If all the na- 
tions of the world can and do agree 
that in those Olympic Games the 
shot shall be limited to sixteen pounds 
in weight, why cannot those same 
nations similarly limit the shot to be 
fired from their cannons, or regulate 
the caliber of those cannons? If the 
game of war must be played, let it 
be played fairly. These athletic com- 
petitions provide another useful an- 
alog which answers the question of 
how penalties shall be imposed in 
the war game. If charges are made 
and proved before the Arbitral Court 
that any one nation is exceeding its 
war equipment, how shall that be 
punished? In athletic games, if an 
athlete tries to start before the sig- 
nal is given he is set back behind the 
others for such an attempt. So in the 
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war game, if any would-be competi- 
tor is caught trying to take an ad- 
vantage, set him back behind the 
other’ nations, that is to say, reduce 
by an agreed proportion, and for a 
given time his war equipment below 
his original proportion. In the same 
way the nations can be relieved of 
the intolerable burden of their con- 
stantly increasing naval equipment, 
for ships of war can at once be great- 
ly reduced in size (and therefore in 
cost) to a standardized tonnage, and 
then limited in number by some for- 
mula to be settled by the peace nego- 
tiators based on population, length of 
seacoast and total foreign trade of 
each nation. With the cost of stand- 
ing armies and naval equipment thus 
reduced how differently the budgets 
of Europe would look, how greatly 
their taxes would be reduced, and 
how remote would war become when 
the loaded pistol is taken away from 
the military dictators who ought 
never to have been entrusted with it! 

We of this hemisphere know that 
a limitation of armament can be ar- 
ranged that will prove effective, and 
we know it because, thanks to the 
Rush-Bagot treaty, our great lakes 
have for over a hundred years been 
free from the incentives to misun- 
derstandings between Canada and 
ourselves, which competition in in- 
creasing naval preparations on those 
waters would inevitably have pro- 
duced. If we can live and prosper un- 
der such an arrangement between 
ourselves and our great neighbor to 
the north, why may we not suggest 
that Europe give a fair trial to a 
similar arrangement? The constant- 
ly increasing success of the Olympic 
Games show that our young men 
have confidence in the practical ef- 
ficiency of international regulations 
—let their elders learn from them, 
and produce equally respectable in- 
ternational regulations for arbitra- 
tion and armament. 

The A B C Mediation was success- 
ful in the Mexican crisis because it 
was a timely and practical expres- 
sion of educated public opinion. How 
better can American public opinion 
employ the lesson it learned from 
that successful mediation than to re- 
serve its expression in this new crisis 
until that expression can be both 
timely and practical ?—until the war 
shall have been fought out and its 
readjustment of territory decided. 
Then let its suggestions be as prac- 
tical in form as were those of Argen- 
gentina, Brazil and Chile last year, 
and we may confidently hope that 
American public opinion backed by 
the proved integrity of our interna- 
tional purposes, will prove a highly 
useful factor in shaping the basis 
for a lasting peace, 
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thousands of such others that we can show you: 











year t Ned. 
house was heated with an Overfed Furnace of so-called 
7 cost me 


tire winter ran about $35.00. The house fortably 
heated every day of ot including windy days. 






cUT 
COAL 
BILLS 
YALA 


VV ILLIAMSON 


MEW FEED 






The “‘Candle”’ Principle 
The New-Feed UNDERFEED operates on the 


“candle” principle. Coal isfed from below. Hot, 
clean coals and e are always on top in direct 
contact with most effective radiating surfaces. In 
passing up through thelive fire, all smoke, gases 
and dirt aresconsumed and utilized in the form of 
cleanheat. They can't go up the chimney and 
be wasted asin top-fed heaters. 
Burns Cheaper Grades of Coal 

And the New-Feed UNDERFEED burns the cheaper 
graces of coal—a first great tangible saving. And the New- 
Feed is so simple that a boy of 12 can operate {t with as good 
results as when the fire is in charge of a professional ‘‘furnace 
tender."’ to warm air, steam or hot water. 


Learn More About It Cut-Out View of 





50 per cent saving in coal bills is guaranteed a a 
where the New-Feed is properly installedand 4 iam # 
operated. The coupon brings you, free, the 
interesting book ‘‘From Overfed to Under- 
feed’* which describes the New-Feed’s sim- 
ple operation. Sending the coupon costs ¢- 
you nothing—places you under no obliga- 
tion. Send it NOW! 


; The Williamson Heater Co. 
(Formerly The Peck- Williamson Co,) 


926 Fifth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
The Williamson Heater Co. 
1926 Fifth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 

oD mitre msl 


Warm Air___ Steam or Hot Water. 
(Mark an X after system interested in) 


Name 
Address 
My dealer's name is. 





























Send the attached coupon. Remember the Furnace} 











The General Education 
Board 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


Has Issued en Account of 
Its Activities, 1902-1914 


The book contains chapters dealing 
with Farm Demonstrations, Secondary 
Education, Medical Education, Col- 
leges and Universities, Rural Educa- 
tion, and Negro Education, with ex- 
planatory maps and illustrations. 

On application a copy will be sent 
ratis to teachers, educational admin- 
istrators and others interested. 














The New 
Books 


THE NOVELS OF WALPOLE 


Most of the fiction of today could 
have been written by pagans, or athe- 
ists. There is a distinct relief in find- 
ing a series of novels by a man who 
believes in God, Shaw and Chesterton 
do; and Hugh Walpole, author of For- 
titude, puts into his books, a robust 
faith, as well as a poetic diction and a 
haunting sense of the wonder and mys- 
tery of the smallest life, even that of 
an obscure and awkward schoolmaster. 
The gray glooms of the sea and of the 
Druid cromlechs of Cornwall pervade 
two of the tales: The Wooden Horse 
and Maradick at Forty. In the latter, 
there is a touch of the supernatural 
reminiscent of Algernon Blackwood in 
the Pan-like figure of Morelli, who is, 
very likely, the Evil One in person, 
haunting the misty Cornish shore to 
tempt the man of forty into trying to 
re-live the life of romance, and lead- 
ing him into a strange adventure. The 
Wooden Horse is less remarkable, but 
it also has the charm of magical land- 
scapes and the pathos of the return of 
a father from twenty years of loneli- 
ness in Australia to find the heart of 
his only son estranged and unrespon- 
sive. 

In The Gods and Mr. Perrin the 
background is a boys’ school and the 
story slight enough, but the psycholog- 
ical crisis in the life of a schoolmaster, 
uncouth, unhappy and unloved, is keen- 
ly analyzed by the hand of a master. 
Everybody knows that teaching is a 
nerve-destroying profession, but the 
hysteria that attacks the faculty of a 
boys’ school at examination time has 
never been so well described as in the 
moving chronicle of the “Battle of the 
Umbrella,” which proves Mr. Walpole 
to have the crowning gift of humor. 
Poor Mr. Perrin will never know how 
funny he is with his: “It shall be all 
right this term,” at the beginning of 
every term and the slow running down 
of his good resolutions like an unwound 
clock. The author has discovered the 
secret, known also to Arnold Bennett, 
that the most uninteresting people are 
intensely and dramatically interesting 
to themselves. That they cannot be so 
to others, makes their tragedy. 

The Prelude to Adventure is a pow- 
erful novel of Cambridge life, or, ra- 
ther, the story of a Cambridge student 
with the university sketched in with 
rapid and sure strokes, as a place thru 
which Dune’s tragic and lonely figure 
moves. At a moment of crime he feels 
the presence of God; and the pursuit 
of God, tender, yet relentless, the “love 
which will not let me go,” of Francis 
Thompson’s strange and exquisite 
poem, The Hound of Heaven, following 























INFORMATION 


about travel for pleasure, health or 
business; the best hotels, large and 
small; the best trips and tours, by 
land and sea; with the cost, will be 
supplied to Independent Readers 
on request. Address inquiries to 


INFORMATION — THE INDEPENDENT, 
NEW YORK 




















MEET ME AT THE TULLER 
For Value, Service, Home Comforts 











Twerrpcerr rusted: 
Sri eRe ARO 


Detroit, Michigan 
Center of business on Grand Circus Park. 
Take Woodwerd car, get off at Adams Avenue 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 

200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $2.50 Up Double 
200 - el —eeee 
] oo Li it} 50 id 4.00 id Ld 
o0CO* ” "3.00t05.00" 450" 

Total 600 Outside Rooms 

All Absolutely Quiet 


Two Floors—Agents’ 


New Unique Cafes and 
Sample Rooms 


Cabaret Excellente 











Open All the Year 


Pocono Manor Cottage 


Pocono Manor, Pa. 


Crisp mountain air for motoring, 
skating or sledding; within, friendly 
hospitality and homelike cheer; capac- 
ity for 50 guests; excellent table; pur- 
est of water; steam heat and open 
fires; electric lights; private baths and 


garage. 
L. M. DENGLER, Mgr. 











WILLIAMSTOWN 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE GREYLOCK 


At the Western end of the Mohawk Trail 
SEND FOR COPY OF 
“WILLIAMSTOWN THE VILLAGE BEAuTIFUL” 

















ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 


The Best Regular Services 


to EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES, JAPAN, 

NEW ZEA- 
CUNARD LINE, 24 State St., N. Y. 
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the soul with unfaltering and flying 
feet to win it at last to Him, is the 
argument of the novel. The sentiment 
is not in the least mawkish, but manly 
and lofty. We see the care-free life 
of undergraduate Cambridge thru 
Dune’s pain-haunted eyes, but it.is a 
memorable picture of joyous and in- 
nocent young manhood. Whether in 
Cornwall or in Cambridge, Hugh Wal- 
pole walk8 with a sure and firm tread 
toward a definite goal. If he does not 
always quite equal our expectation, if 
the initial impulse flags a little from its 
first impetuous onrush, if we feel a 
wearied pen as he ends his stories, 
there is still much to praise for noble 
purpose and notable achievement. 


The Wooden Horse, Maradick at 
Forty, The Gods and Mr. Perrin, 
The Prelude to Adventure, by Hugh 
Walpole. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. $1.25 each. 


CONFESSIONS OF A PSYCHICAL 
RESEARCHER 


The two big volumes bearing the title 
On the Cosmic Relations look portent- 
ous and if on opening them one chances 
upon an arid page of seance notes filled 
with fumbles after unimportant events 
in the lives of unknown persons he is 
likely to be discouraged from the read- 
ing of them. But if, on the other hand, 
the peeker into the volumes has the 
luck to happen upon those pages where 
the author casts aside his documenta- 
tion and reveals his own experiences, 
hopes, doubts and guesses in his own 
whimsical way, the book will not be 
quickly laid aside. For certainly Mr. 
Henry Holt is the most engaging of 
the many who have attempted to per- 
suade a skeptical and indifferent gen- 
eration of the genuineness of spiritistic 
phenomena. For one thing he has a 
sense of humor—not a common virtue 
among the ghost-seekers—and what’s 
more, he does nvt repel us by adopting 
the cocksure manner of one who has 
settled the problem of the cosmos for 
himself and looks with contempt upon 
those who haven’t. For all that he is 
on speaking terms with such a lot of 
departed spirits as discarnate person- 
alities, he is never overawed by them, 
but criticizes or pokes fun at them as 
tho they were earthly friends. One of 
the readers of the “MS. (or rather 
TS.)” of the book asks whether in 
treating them in a spirit of levity he 
does not show less confidence in them 
than he really feels. At which Mr. Holt 
remarks: 


I wish somebody would tell me how 
much I really feel. And if he tells me on 
Sunday, I wish he would tell me again at 
the end of the week. Sometimes I feel a 
good deal, and sometimes I don’t. 

Then again he introduces a fragment 
from the preposterous “Sir Walter 
Scott” sittings in this ingenuous way: 

Here is a suggestive episode, or a “put- 
up job,” as you please to look at it. Or 
you needn’t look at it at all as explaining 
anything. I don’t. 

The most original, and therefore the 
most valuable part of the work, is the 
author’s theory of the development of 
personality. “Dr. Phinuit” has become 
to him, and indeed to any one who 
reads the S. P. R. reports, a very real 








The Agency of 


A striking comparison between a 
homogeneous country and a hetero- 
geneous group of countries is ob- 
tained by placing over the map of 
the United States the map of Europe. 
These represent the same area— 
about 3,000,000 square miles—if a 
few of the remote provinces of 
Russia are omitted. : 


Europe has the advantage in pop- 
ulation, with more than four times as 
many people as the United States; in 
the number of large cities, with two 
and a half times as many cities of 
over 100,000 population. 

Yet the United States, a compara- 
tively young country, has outstripped 
Europe in the diffusion of civiliza- 
tion, because of its wonderfully 
greater means of communication 
between all parts of its area. The 
United States not only excels in trans- 
portation facilities, but it has nearly 
three times as many telephones as 
Europe, or about eleven times as 
many in relation to population. 


s 


, United People 


By the completion of the Trans- 
continental Line we now talk from 
one end of this country to the 
other, while in Europe the nae 
conversation is no farther n 
from New York to Atlanta, and 
even that depends on the imperfect 
co-operation of unrelated systems. 


Europe, with twenty-five countries 
and many different languages, 
serves as an illuminating contrast to 
the United States, with one language 
and a homogeneous people, despite 
the fact that our population has 
been derived from all parts of the 
world. 


During the last forty years the 
steadily extending lines of the Bell 
System have contributed in no small 
measure to this amalgamating of 
different races. 


The latest achievement—the link- 
ing of coast to coast—has given 
greater force to the national motto, 


“E Pluribus Unum.” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 





| Health is Yours 


i If you follow the teaching of Dr. Elmer Lee, 


sti Health Culture Magazine 


of the 


Every month it is brim full of hints and helps for 
cures without drugs, and right eating. 
breathing, exercising, etc. $1.00 a year; ISca 
number—6 months’ “‘trial’’ for 25 cents. 


Send today for your first six months and add to 
your health. Money back if not satisfied. 


HEALTH CULTURE, 371 ST. JAMES BLDG., NEW YORK 


A TOUR TO THE ORIENT 


Hawaii, Japan, Korea, China, Philippines 
June 12 to September 13, 1915. 


Conducted by Dk. HOMER B. STEBBINS, College of the City of 
New York. Booklet—Address 431 W. 121st St., N.Y. C. 








EFFICIENCY IN MIND CONTROL 


Elbert Hubbard’s essay, “Concentration,” 
will help you to turn out more and better 
work and consequently equip you for that 
position you have your eye on. end 10 
cents for this essay, our list of helpful 
books, and our $1 premium card. 


GOODYEAR BOOK Co. 
Room 201, 339 Fifth Ave. N. Y. City 














To complete your camping and 
touring parties, to rent or sell your 


summer real estate, 
to get the right kind of boys and girls for 
your school next semester, to increase your 
hotel business for the summer, use the ad- 





vertising columns of THE INDEPENDENT. 
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THE INDEPENDENT EDUCATION 


A directory of Schools and Colleges which are advertising in The Independent. 


SERVICE 


By using the 


coupon below, parents will secure prompt and complete information to aid them in selecting the 
right education for son or daughter. 














CALIFORNIA 
1 Pacific Theological Seminary..... Berkeley 
2 California Hospital School for Nurses 
Los Angeles 
Ee GD. ccicccccnccesens Mills College 
COLORADO 
4 University of Colorado............. Boulder 
© Weleees Debetb ccccccecccecessccsés Denver 
CONNECTICUT 
6 Ely School for Girls............ Greenwich 
7 Hartford Theological Seminary. .Hartford 
8 The Gateway........... New Haven, Conn. 
9 Wheeler School and Library 
North Stonington 
10 Hillside School for Girls.......... Norwalk 
11 Sanford School.............. Redding Ridge 
12 Thorpe School for Tutoring...... Stamford 


13 Connecticut Agricultural College... .Storrs 
14 Miss Howe and Miss Marot’s School 


Thompson 
ee Gee OE, cc ccdccccocscese Wallingford 
16 Gunnery School for Boys....... Washington 
Be CD Dias ccccevesecosos Washington 
18 St. Margaret's School........... Waterbury 
19 Miss Smith’s Home School....... Woodbury 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
20 Lucia Gale Barber School of Rhythm 


Washington 
en OEE, 5 co ceadececonvad Washington 
22 Chevy Chase Seminary......... Washington 


23 National Cathedral School for Girls 
Washington 
24 Martha Washington Seminary.Washington 


FLORIDA 
25 Cathedral School.........ssesseeees Orlando 
26 Rollins College...........+++. Winter Park 
ILLINOIS 
27 American Correspondence School of Law 
Chicago 
28 American School of Correspondence 
Chicago 
29 American School of Home Economics 
Chicago 


30 Chicago Correspondence Schools...Chicago 
81 Kindergarten Collegiate Institute. .Chicago 
32 La Salle Extension University....Chicago 


83 Sheldon School.........ssssccceees Chicago 

34 University of Chicago............. Chicago 

35 Northwestern University......... Evanston 

86 Illinois Woman's College...... Jacksonville 

37 Waterman Hall..........-eeeee0- Sycamore 
INDIANA 

88 Notre Dame........ceeeseeees Notre Dame 

89 Interlaken School.......... Rolling Prairie 

40 Valparaiso University........... Valparaiso 
LOUISIANA 

41 Paragon Institute............ New Orleans 

MAINE 

GP BR Bsc cctccvcccccecess Farmington 
MARYLAND 

43 Girls’ Latin School.............. Baltimore 

44 Goucher College............. ..+-Baltimore 

45 Maryland College for Women. .Lutherville 

MASSACHUSETTS 

46 Abbott Academy.........-.eseee0+ Andover 

47 Cushing Academy...........-- Asbburnbam 

48 Boston University..........-+se0e0+ Boston 


49 Miss Church’s School for Girls. ...Boston 


TEAR COUPON HERE _ __ 





50 De Meritte School...........seeee0. Boston 
51 Emerson School of Oratory.......... Boston 
52 Miss Guild and Miss Evans’ School for 

Ee adererrsdadaddaccenenascaanns Boston 


53 Miss McClintock’s School for Girls. Boston 
54 New England Conservatory of Music 


Boston 
55 Posse Gymnasium..........seeeee+. Boston 
56 School for Social Workers.......... Boston 
57 School of Expression................ Boston 
58 Bradford Academy............... Bradford 
ee ee SP rcanendceccssepeccinwes Brewster 


60 Episcopal Theological School....Cambridge 
61 New-Chureh Theological School. .Cambridge 


G2 Sargent School...........ce00. Cambridge 
63 Concord School for Girts.......... Concord 
64 Powder Point School.............. Duxbury 
65 Williston Seminary........... Easthampton 
Ce UO Be i ncciccccecccecveses Franklin 
67 Lawrence Academy..........++++e+: Groton 
68 Rogers Hall School...........eee0- Lowell 
69 Walnut Hill School............000+ Natick 
70 Mount Ida School............++0+- Newton 
71 Colley Dickinson Hospital School 
Northampton 
72 Brookfield School.......... North Brookfield 
73 Wheaton Seminary..........eseees- Norton 
74 Miss Hall’s Town and Country School 
Pittsfield 
75 Home Correspondence School....Springfield 
TE DORR cccccccecsccccccccccccses Wellesley 
77 ‘Misses Allen School for Girls. West Newton 
78 Allen School for Boys...... West Newton 
79 Wilbraham School.............. Wilbraham 
80 Worcester Academy............. Worcester 
; MICHIGAN 
81 Delsarte Cause in Expression...... Detroit 
GE Reed Babhesl...cccccccccvvcccvcsecees Detroit 
MINNESOTA 
83 Shattuck School.........s+seee+. Faribault 
MISSISSIPPI 
84 Stanton College..........+++ oeeee+ Natchez 
MISSOURI 
GB Mesmer Wall... cccccccvccvcccecvses St. Lovis 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
86 Phillips Exeter Academy PTT TTTT TT Exeter 
NEW JERSEY 
87 Centenary College Institute. .Hackettstown 
88 Old Orchard School..........0+00+5. Leonia 
89 Montclair Academy..... oeeeeee+-Montclair 
90 Morristown School............. Morristown 


91 Francis E. Parker Home School 
New Brunswick 


92 Newton Academy............ éaéese Newton 
93 Pennington School for Boys....Pennington 
NEW YORK 
04 St. Agnes School...........ssee0-- Albany 
95 Auburn Theological Seminary...... Auburn 

06 Mrs. Dow’s School for Girls 

Briarcliff Manor 
97 Chautauqua Summer School....Chautauqua 
98 National School of Nursing......... Elmira 
99 Colgate University............... Hamilton 
100 Starkey Seminary............... Lakemont 
101 Manor School for Girls..Larchmont Manor 
102 Graven School.........cecceseess Mattituck 
1038 Mackenzie School........+.eeseee++ Monroe 
104 Holbrook School.........++eseeee. Ossining 
105 Ossining School for Girls......... Ossining 
106 St. John’s School.............++.. Ossining 


107 Crane Normal Institute of Music. .Potsdam 





BE I Bie cc ccccnccedccéoses Poughkeepsie 
109 Riverview Academy.......... Poughkeepsie 
110 Skidmore School of Arts..Saratoga Springs 
111 Syracuse University.............. Syracuse 


NEW YORK CITY 
112 Joseph Adelman 
113 Miss Bangs and Miss Whiton’s School 
114 Berkeley School 
115 Columbia Grammar School 
116 Alexander Hamilton Institute 
117 Elizabeth King Institute 
118 Language Phone Method 
119 New York Homeopathic Medical College 
120 New York School of Philanthropy 
121 New York University School of Commerce 
122 Florence Fleming Noyes School of 
Rhythmic Exercises 
123 Phillips School 
124 Mrs. Helen M. Scoville’s School 
125 Union Theological Seminary 
126 Veltin School for Girls 
127 von Ende Music School 
128 Young Women’s Christian Association 


NORTH CAROLINA 
129 Blue Ridge School for Boys. Hendersonville 


130 Mont Edgecombe School...... Rocky Mount 
OHIO 
131 Grand River Institute.......... Austinburg 
132 Ogden Physical Culture College.Cincinnati 
133 Western College for Women........ Oxford 
PENNSYLVANIA 
134 Birmingham School........... Birmingham 
ee SE Sst tecrcccasesoaeey Chambersburg 
136 Wilson College......cccccees Chambersburg 
137 Chestnut Hill Academy...... cnestnut Hill 
138 Franklin and Marshall Academy.Lancaster 
oe Qe ere Lancaster 
140 Meadville Theological Seminary.Meadville 
141 Mercersburg Academy......... Mercersburg 
142 American Institute of Child Life 
Philadelphia 


143 Pennsylvania College for Womeu. Pittsburgh 
144 International Correspondence Schools 


Scranton 
145 Lehigh University........ South Bethlehem 
146 Williamsport Dickinson Seminary 
Williamsport 
RHODE ISLAND 
147 Moses Brown School............ Providence 
TENNESSEE 
148 Tusculum College...........00. Greeneville 
VERMONT 
149 Middlebury College............. Middlebury 
150 Vermont Academy for Boys..Saxtons River 
VIRGINIA 
151 Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 
5 Lynchburg 
152 Virginia College...............00. Roanoke 
ee GD GIR, vc ccoccccscceccesees Salem 
154 ‘Mary Baldwin Seminary.......... Staunton 
PP Per ddewevedédsacossececa Staunton 
WEST VIRGINIA 
156 Davis and Elkins College.......... Elkins 
WISCONSIN 
157 Wayland Academy............ Beaver Dam 
158 Hillerest School.............. Beaver Dam 


THE INDEPENDENT 
EDUCATION SERVICE 


119 West Fortieth Street, New York 


Send me information about the following schools and colleges listed on this page, 
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and lively personality, as real and 
lively as Falstaff for instance, and yet 
he originated—in the reviewer’s read- 
ing of the minutes—in the clumsy at- 
tempts of Mrs. Piper ‘o invent a doc- 
tor to prescribe for the patients who 
sought her for advice. “All this pro- 
vokes the fantastic speculation whether 
a genius cannot. generate an actual 
psychic personality as he can a physi- 
cal one.” All personalities, including 
the subliminal and the artificial, Mr. 
Holt regards as more or less distinct 
streams from the universal conscious- 
ness. But on such a difficult point, 
where indeed we are not sure we al- 
together understand his meaning, it is 
necessary to quote the author’s own 
words: 

This much of it at least seems unescapa- 
ble fact—the fact that is constantly im- 
prest upon us, of the universal mind, the 
element which offsets universal motion (in- 
cluding its manifestation as matter), the 
two together making the universe possible 
and worth while—back of all phenomena 
the Cosmic Soul, which is sometimes called 
God, which generates and includes and 
manifests and intercommunicates all per- 
sonalities that are or have been or are to 
be, and which, with them, dies not. 


When we remember that Mr. Holt 
was one of the earliest Spencerians in 
this country, in the days when it cost 
something to be an evolutionist, we 
see that he has gone. a long way in the 
course of his thinking, and altho we 
cannot follow him into these shadowy 
realms of experimental supernatural- 
ism, yet it is interesting to observe by 
what ‘steps he has attained his present 
position. 

On the Cosmic Relations, by Henry 


Holt. Boston: Houghton mite Com- 
pany. $5. 


THE BIBLE TODAY 


The Bible and Modern Life is a notable 
essay. In it, Joseph S. Auerbach sets forth, 
impressively and with stimulating force, the 
literary and spiritual treasures of Scrip- 
ture, 

Harpers. 


CALIFORNIA. SCENERY AND PEOPLE 

Clifton Johnson knows how to choose in- 
teresting scenes and how to present them 
attractively, both in words and _ photo- 
graphs. Highways and Byways of Califor- 
nia, lead him into all the nme 
states, and this exposition edition wil 
prove a useful and enjoyable companion for 
travellers to the Panama fair. 

Macmillan. $1.50. 


75 cents. 


ON THE PACIFIC SLOPES 


One of the most attractive of the many 
books on the far West, now coming from 
the presses to meet the travellers to the 
San Francisco fair, is Jn the Oregon Coun- 
try, by George Palmer Putnam. He knows 
and loves the Oregon of today and of its 
not distant but very different yesterday. 
His descriptions are interesting, his inci- 
dents of earlier days have the pathos of 
frontier life, and the bits of Indian folk- 
lore are quite uncommon. 

Putnam. $1.75. 


FATHER TIERNEY 


Father Tierney is the Poet Priest of 
Missouri, and among the short Poems, 
grave and gay, some religious and many 
secular or drawn from the Gaelic, are sev- 
eral that first appeared in The Independent. 
We are glad to see Father T*erney’s name 
added to the list of American Catholic 

ts, with those of Father Tabb, Father 

yan, Miss Guiney and others that might 
mg mentioned. The volume is very attrac- 
tively issued. 


Neale. $1. 





Distinetively 


Genuine happy home life; personal attention and care. 
Growing girls inspired by wholesome and beautiful ideals 
of useful womanhood. The Cape climate is exceptionally 
favorable for an outdoor life, which we make attractive and 


refining. One hundred acres; 
seashore, ponies, horseback riding. Hygiene and morals 
observed especially for results in health, character and 


education. Gymnastics, Music, Handiwork, Domestic 

* Arts. French, German, Spanish—native teachers. All 

Girls branches of study under patient and _ enthusiastic 
: instructors. Address 


Rev. Thomas Bickford, Miss Faith Bickford, Prins., P. 0. Box P, Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass. 





Devoted to Developing Personality 


pine groves, 1000 feet of 














Emerson College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
Largest school of expression in the U. S. The 
demand for our graduates as teachers in col- 
leges, normal and high schools is greater than 
we can fill. Courses in Belles-lettres, oratory, 
pedagogy, physical culture, voi-e, dramatic 
art, etc. 35th year opens Sept. 28th. 

HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
Huntington Chambers Boston, Mass. 














SCHOOL OF Mind—body—voice, Leader for 
8C years. Write for Dr. Curry’s 
EXPRESSION new pooks, “Smile,’’ ‘“Morn- 
ing League,” ‘‘Expression.”’ 

Summer terms. Besten, po Atlanta, Uni- 


versity of Vermont, Chicago. 8. 8, Curry, Ph.D., 
Litt.D., Pres., Copley 8q., Boston, Mass. 


SHORT - STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form 7 
ture, and writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. & 





Berg Esenwein, fory Editor Lippincott’s p+) ~ ae 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE cmos 
Dr. Esenwein Dept. 805, Springfield, Mass. 





Miss Church’s School for Girls 


General, College Preparatory. 
Advanced work od —_ gtis : e 
oolhouse, oucester St. 
Residence, 140 Beacon Street t Boston, Mass. 





“* 1 have always considered Monson Academy a school of the 
Gprnest ty Be Bs and admirably a to Ai nd boys for college."" 


rown, Ex-Justice Supreme Court 
MONSON *<A°5™y 


Over 


Fifteen miles from Springfield. An endowed school. 
ge. Certificate privilege. Beau- 


2000 graduates have entered colle: 
tifully Equipped gq a 


ew dormitories. Resident Physical Director. 
Rate $250 to a ie Fund for ———- of proven worth. 
For catalogue and 


HENRY FRANKLIN DE DEWING Prin., Monson, Mass. 
ACHE ) EXCHANGE 


as COMM: hs i 8, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Boston New York ‘Washington Chicago 
Denver Portland Berkeley Los Angeles 


Albany Teachers’ Agency 


has good gectitone for good teachers with good 
records. tlan P. French, Pres,; Vincent B. 
Fisk, Sec., 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y 


THE WESTERN COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Oxford, Ohio 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 
Wm. W. BOYD, - - - - President 
CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles. 


CALIFORNIA HOSPITAL 

School for Nurses, Three years learning profession without ex- 
pense in California's besutiiul city. eae w 5 Sesctent, Maternity, 
Eye and Ear D let free. Write Med- 
ical Director. Also a few young men nt to a two years’ 
course. 























uJ FOR GIRLS. 
Birmingham, Pa. 
An excellent school offering either Academic or College Prepara- 
tory Courses. Beautiful and healthful location in the 2 meuattion. 
On Main Line P. R. R. Gymnasium. Physical training. For 





address 
A. R. GRIER, President, Box 117, Birmingham. Pa. 


MASSACHUSETTS, me, 4 
oung men and youn 
Dean Academy eumian find here a aoe 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment 
permits liberal terms, 300-$350 per year. Special 
Course in Domestic Science. For catalogue and 
information address 
Artuur W. Perrce, Litt.D., Principal. 





¢ g Your boy's 
Williston Seminary for Boys Joeiro csi 
and directed. All the advantages of a high-priced school for 
moderate terms. Scientific and preparatory departments, 5 build- 
ings, Gymnasium. 6-acre athletic field. Write for booklet or cata- 
log. JOSEPH H. SAWVER, L.H.D., Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. 





Wilbraham Academy 


A school which fits boys for useful, sane and successfal liv- 
ing, and gives thorough preparation for college work, 

ORD W. DOUGLASS, Headmaster 
Massachusetts, Wilbraham, Box 294. 


Miss McClintock’s School for Girls 


Miss Mary Law McCrintock, Principal, 
Box N, 4 Arlington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 








Wy IMPERIL HEALTH of boys and girls by con- 
finement in stuffy and superheated school rooms, and 
exposure to severe weather, when at 


ROLLINS 


Florida’s Oldest College At Winter Park 
they can live out of doors, and have best instruction and care, 
at less cost than ait home? College, Academy, Music, Ex- 
pression, Art, Business—tennis, golf, boating, gymnasium, 
athletics, Pres. W. F. BLACKMAN, Ph.D., LL.D. (Ober- 
sin, Yale, Corneil, Berlin), Refer to Hamilton Holt, Trustee, 


ILLINOIS WOMAN'S COLLEGE 


A Stanvarp Cot.tece—Full College Courses with 
degree. Preparatory Courses. Special advantages 
in Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics. 
Students from 26 states. Write for catalogue. 


Address WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
Box 37 Jacksonville, Illinois 











Tusculum College 


Beautifully and healthfully located in full view 
of the great Smokies of Tennessee. 
Founded in 1794, Tusculum is true to the 
ideals of its founders. The influence of the 
Coliege e has always been Christian. In scholar- 
ship Tusculum ranks with the best coll in 
the country. Six college re four dwell- 
ings, campus of g3 acres and endowment of 
approximately $180,000, Electric light, steam 
heat and all modern conveniences. 


Write personally to the President, C.O. GRAY 


Greeneville, Tennessee 
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Interlaken- 


a school ona farm 


sports, right associates. 


where boys learn by doing. Actual contact, under competent 
instructors, with growing of crops and care of live stock on 
a 670 acre farm. Shops, work with tools and animals, deep 
woods, beautiful lake, boating, bathing, skating, healthful 


High standards of scholarship—under experienced in- 
structors who know life and modern educational methods. 
Preparation for American and European universities. An 
exceptional school plant—gives opportunity for imitative and 
executive work. Only the sons of American business and 
professional men of good moral character admitted; the 
number is limited. Send today for catalogue. 





eeeeeeceees: 
Seeee 


Seeeeseses 


eeeesccece: ee 
Siscccscscesescsesescssss: 
Sceecccccccceccsncesescssesenceess. 


EDWARD M. RUMELY, Principal 
Rolling Prairie, Indiana 











Syracuse 


University 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Offers, besides the regular College Courses, 
Mechanical, Electrical and Civil Engineer- 
ing, Architecture, Music, Painting, Law, 
Medicine, Sociology, Pedagogy, Agricul- 
ture, Photography, and Forestry, 


SUMMER SCHOOL, July 6—Aug. 13 


Catalogue and Bulletin sent on application. 














Summer term begins July Sth, 


RIVERVIEW ACAD Prepares for college. Lower 


school for younger boys. Individual training for students who need 
to be waked up and taught how to study, Tutoring and coaching 
for conditions. Expenses moderate. Exceptional opportunities 
for self help to capable oy > | men of high character. Catalogue. 

Cc. Gaines, M.A., LL.D., Box 791, Poughkeepsie, N, Y. 


Why Eat— 


foods which you know will make you un- 
comfortable afterward just because they 
“taste good” when—you can just as well 
eat foods that taste better without the 
slightest risk? Do you doubt this? Let us 
prove it to you. Send for “The New 
Cookery”—a book containing recipes for 
over 700 delicious dishes, not one of 
which will hurt you. Soups — relishes — 





entrees — roasts — stews — salads — 
vegetables — pies — cakes — breads — 
pastries — preserves — sauces — ice 


creams — ices — and other dainties — the 
most delicious, the most appetizing, the 
most nourishing, the most healthful you 
ever ate and—stomachache-less. his 
book was written by Miss Lenna Frances 
Cooper—Chief Dietitian of the great Bat- 
tle Creek Sanitarium, where the science of 
diet has reached its highest development. 
300 pages with numerous illustrations 
showing good things to eat. The regular 
row of this book in board covers is $1.50 
ut, to give her work wide distribution, 
Miss Cooper permits an edition in library 
paper covers to sell for only $1.00. Order 
today. You take no risk because, if you 
are not entirely satisfied, the book may be 
returned for prompt refund. Address 
your order— 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING Co. 





PRINCIPAL Box 50 





EVANSTON 
ACADEMY 


A School of good work and 
good will where individual 
instruction is possible, where 
classes are not crowded, 
where you can enjoy Univer- 
sity association and equip- 
mefit such as the great 
Northwestern University gymnasium. 

For “Student Life,” a beautiful illustrated 

ook, write 
EVANSTON, ILL. 











304 W. Main St., Battle Creek, Mich. 











iG THE PHOTOPLAY 

A practical course of twenty lessons in the 

technique of the photoplay, taught by Arthur Leeds, Editor, 
Tus Puorortar Avruon. )-page catalogue free. 

—& SCHOOL 


THE HOME 
Leeds 103, Springfield, Mass. 





The Gateway 
A School for Girls of all ages 


Miss ALICE E. REYNOLDS, Principal 
St. Ronan Terrace New Haven. Connecticut 


tia THE SANFORD SCHOOL 


Ridge; Conn. On a modern 300-acre 
farm, Varied life out-of-doors, as well as athletics. In- 
dividual attention under experienced teachers. Careful 
preparation for life as well as for allcolleges. Asummer 

—" session. D. S. SANFORD, A.M., Headmaster, Box B. 


Crane Normal Institute of Music 


Training School for Supervisors of Music in public schools. Both 
sexes. High School course required for entrance. Voice, Har- 
mony, Form, History, Ear Training, Sight Singing, Methods. 
Practice Teaching, Chorus and Orchestra Conducting. Limited 
to 65. Personal attention. Catalog. 65 Main St., Potsdam, N. Y. 


Bi h H ki H BURLINGTON 
ISHOP MOPKIDS Mall vermont 
An endowed school for girls. 130 acres overlooking Lake Cham- 
plain. Well equipped building. ‘Guedeer epectn all yess. Upper 


and lower school. College preparatory and eral courses. Write 
for circular. Miss ELLEN SETON OGDEN, Principal. 


TREES Gkrwamentar 
Shrubs, Vines 


Evergreens 
Herbaceous Plants 


Everything that a success- 
ful nursery should offer 


THE ELM CITY NURSERY CO. 
New Haven, Conn. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 












































EFFICIENCY 
QUESTION BOX 


CONDUCTED BY 
EDWARD EARLE PURINTON 
DIRECTOR OF THE 
INDEPENDENT EFFICIENCY SERVICE 




















Questions on health, work, business, 
home and everyday life will be answered 
by Mr. Purinton, in so far as may be 
possible, thru the Question Box or by 
personal letter. Please confine questions 
to one sheet. When books, institutions, 
manufactures, and other aids to effi- 
ciency are mentioned, they are not nec- 
essarily endorsed. The Service, being a 
clearing-house of information, assumes 
no responsibility for others. 


59. Mr. H. C.. New York City. “I am em- 
ployed by the Government, and regret to state 
that I cannot feel that a man has much to look 
forward to in the public service. The efficient 
man has no assurance that promotion will be 
his portion. Still, I want to leave no stone un- 
turned in the line of advancement, and shall 
appreciate your suggestions.” 


In these times, be glad you have a steady 
position, and a paymaster that never fails. 
A Government job, tho a hindrance in many 
ways, carries usually a fair salary, short 
hours, and personal freedom outside of 
business hours. Your first duty is to be 
the finest possible worker in your present 
situation. Are you that? Have you exhaust- 
ed its possibilities for advancement on 
efficiency lines independent of politics? 

Whatever your training has been, some 
business or profession .outside the Govern- 
ment can utilize it. Get a book on Voca- 
tional Guidance, or one containing a list 
of principal occupations with requirements 
for each, then figure out what you do best 
in consequence of your present work and 
past experience. Then take special instruc- 
tions, or plan for actual effort in the new 
field, outside of office hours. A good corre- 
spondence course should be of great value 
—and yours is one of the few cases where 
I believe a course in the technical branch 
of efficiency would be more immediately 
beneficial than one devoted to the personal 
phase. 

When you are qualified to take up inde- 
pendent work, an advertisement in the 
trade journals of your craft should find an 
opening for you in a more congenial place. 





60. Mr. E. W. R., New York City. “I am look- 
ing for a true, cheerful woman, who can appre- 
ciate the society of an optimist like myself. 
My work so takes my time that I don’t have 
any opportunity to meet desirable people. I sup- 
pose you will say that you are not running a 
matrimonial bureau ; well, I am adhering to your 
offer and am telling you my problem—this will 
certainly add to my usefulness.” 


TI hope that none of our readers will be 
tempted to laugh at this man’s honest re- 
quest. Human life divides itself into three 
epochs—birth, death, and marriage. We 
cannot as yet individually control birth and 
death; hence our entire responsibility fo- 
cuses in marriage. It is the most serious 
thing in the world. Not solemn, or painful, 


us imagine; but so fraught with meaning 
that nothing else begins to compare with it. 

Your view of marriage is selfish. The 
first duty of a wife is not to “appreciate 
your society.” This antiquated idea, proudly 
held for ages by the bogus lords of crea- 
tion, is fast being exploded—thanks to the 
education and ambition of the modern wom- 
an. You cannot marry for pleasure, you 
cannot marry for business, you must not 
marry for anything but love. And love 
means worship before it means want. Mar- 











riage as a business fails; marriage as a 


or sad, as ignorant jokesmiths would have ~ 
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pleasure turns to grief; marriage as a re- 
ligion becomes a business that succeeds, and 
a pleasure that deepens with the years. 
What is your motive? 

You cannot select a wife as you would 
pick a dainty shell, or pluck a sweet flower, 
from the shores and dells of experience 
where you wander. Mates are born—not 
sought and chosen arbitrarily. If-you could 
make a hundred new women friends every 
day, that wouldn’t solve your problem. For 
the One Woman might be on the other side 
of the globe. She will come, when you are 
ready. Your anxiety should be not posses- 
sion, but preparation. Do you know how to 
treat a wife? Have you mastered the laws 
of physiology and psychology that underlie 
a happy marriage? What sort of father 
will you be? Are you reverent, fine, immac- 


Powder Point School for Boys 
By the Sea 96 King Caesar Road, Duxbury, Mass. 


Modern buildings. New concrete residence. New gymnasium. 
Extensive grounds. Large athletic fields. Cinder track. Safe 
boating and swimming in land-locked Plymouth Harbor, border- 
ing on school grounds. Summer camp in Maine woods, College or 
business preparation. Individual responsibility developed. 


Hp on- 
military. Upper and lower schools, 


or illustrated catalog address 








ulate, in thought as well as deed? Could 
you fulfil the utmost ideal of the kind of 
woman you are looking for? Study your 
own life, the map will take care of itself. 





61. Mr. B. 1. B., Minnesota. “I am interested 
in consulting a good vocational expert in regard 
to my adaptabilies along certain lines. Is there 
an expert in Minnesota whom you could recom- 
mend?” 


We cannot recommend such authorities 
on hearsay only; we must know the man, 
or know some one who knows him. You 
will find that the best vocational teachers 
and trainers are located in the large cities, 
principally in the East. A fairly good test 
of your powers and traits may be had by 
correspondence, being based on your photo- 
graph, handwriting, and other points of 
equal value with a nersonal interview. Con- 
sult back numbers of The Independent con- 
taining the Efficiency Question Box, then 
apply to the various experts for details of 
their methods. 





62. Mr. H. G. C., New York. “In The Inde- 
pendent of January 4th, a reader wishes sta- 
tistics on inefficiency caused by the use of alco- 
hol. Besides your references, which are excellent, 
he could find splendid material in Alcohol and 
the Human Body, by Horsley and Sturge, Mac- 
millan & Co.; World Book of Temperance, by 
Dr. and Mrs. Wilbur F. Crafts, International 
Reform Bureau, Washington, D. C.; Handbook 
of Modern Facts about Alcohol, Scientific Tem- 
perance Federation, Boston. I should be glad if 
these additional references might be of help to 
your correspondent.” 


We are most grateful, not only for your 
thoughtful act, but for your clear under- 
standing of our aims in regard to the Ef- 
ficiency Service. We want this to become 
a feature of such interest and value that 
readers will voluntarily send facts and 
opinions and experiences, as you have done; 
and that, sooner or later, every reader of 
The Independent may come to feel an active 
share and responsibility in the Service. Has 
anybody or anything helped you do more 
and better work? Have you proved the 
worth of any special aid to physical, mental 
or moral hygiene? Can you suggest a way 
whereby your friends may be reached more 
widely and helped more fully by the Ef- 
ficiency Service? Any thought of this kind 
will be heartily welcomed, and published 
when space permits. 


63. Mr. V. C. F., Colorado. “I am very de- 
sirous of obtaining copies of the Efficiency ad- 
dresses delivered recently at the National Head- 
quarters of the Y. M. C. A. Is it possible for 
you to forward these?” 


They were given from notes, by the dif- 
ferent speakers, and have not appeared in 
print. The substance, however, of one of 
the addresses will soon be available in book 
form. Announcement will be made when 
the volume is ready. 


64. Mrs. H. C. R., Connecticut. “The recent 
pure food agitation thruout the country has ap- 
pealed to me strongly. I am anxious to obtain 
a list of foods and beverages known to be chem- 
ically pure, and guaranteed by reliable food 
experts. Can you refer me to such a list?” 


The Board of Health of Westfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, provides such a catalog, in its 
Pure Food Book, based on the researches 
and experiments of the noted chemist, 
Lewis B. Allyn. 





RALPH K. BEARCE, A. M., Headmaster 

















Yeates School 


Lancaster, Pa. 








Sixty-first year opens September, 1915 


A Country School for fifty boys, on an 
estate of 110 acres, in the heart of the 
‘‘Garden County’’ of the United States. 





Thorough preparation for any college. 


Physical training unsurpassed, Swimming 
Pool, Gymnasium, Two Athletic Fields. 





A new building ready for occupancy 
September next, makes -possible fifteen | 
additional pupils. Application for reser - 
vations should be made now. 


Catalogue and portfolio on application. 
Terms $700 per year. No extras. 


Address 
The Headmaster, Yeates School 





Box 504, Lancaster, Pa. 














For Women Chambersburg, Pa. 


Combines the high standards of the lar colle; for 
women with unusually close association loess yd 
and students. Four years’ course leading to A. HK. degree. 
Music department, including pipé-organ. Equivalent of 
4 years High School work required for admission. Student 
ate and honor system. Beautiful location in Cum- 

land Valley. Gymnasium and outdoor sports. Boating 
stream, Extensive campus. Certified water supply. Terms 
moderate. Address, ANNA JANE McKEAG, 
Ph. D., LL. D., President, Box 120. 









































COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


HAMILTON, NEW YORK 
ELMER BURRITT BRYAN, LL.D., President 


WILSON COLLEGE | 





Standards High, Expenses Moderate 
Ninety-Seventh year opens September 23, 1915 | 


For information, apply to | 
MELBOURNE 8S. READ, Vice-President 


University of Colorado, Boulder | 


TWELFTH SUMMER SESSION 
June 28 to August 7, 1915 
In the foothills of the Rockies. Ideal conditions for summer 
study and recreation. Courses in thi departments, including 
Law, Medicine and Engineering. Able faculty, Eminent lec- 
turers, Attractive courses for teachers. Conference of socialand 








educational workers. Catalogue on application to Registrar. 























into money. 


worth the 
cupation you 


Your spare time is wortn exactly 
what you make it worth, Turn it 


The International Correspondence 
Schools will help you to make every 
hour worth dollars. They will give you 
in your spare time the training that will 
enable you to get and hold a better job. 


If you are really ambitious, find out 
what the I. C. S. can do for you. 


It makes no difference who you are, 
where you are, or what your handicaps 
may have been, the I.C.S. can help you. 


Every year more than 5000 persons of 
all ages and occupations voluntarily 
report increased wa 
tions, due solely to I. C. S. training. 


Mark the Coupon 
YOU can do what others do. 
ualify for the position that you want. 
arn how you can make your spare time 
MOST money. Mark the oc- 

prefer in the coupon below 
and-mail it today. This is YOUR 
opportunity—don't let it go by. 





and better posi- 


YOU can 











Electrical Ea; 


AUTOMOBILE RUNNING 
E ring 
4 
2 











a 


j INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | 
Box1024 SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligation to me, how I can qualify for 
the position before which I mark X. 





Stenography & Typewriting 
BOO KEEPING 
R. R. Accounting 

















City. 








Electric ways Good FE nglish for Everyone 
Dynamo Running CIVIL SERVICE 
Telep. and Teleg.Engineer | |ARCHITECTURE 
Mechanical Engineering Archite ctura) Drafting 
Mechanical Z | |Building Contractin 
Shop Practice 7 Structural Engineering | 
team Engineering | |SALESMANSHIP 
PLUMBING & HEATING ADVERTIS 
O1VIL ENGINEERING | Window Trimming 
urveying |_| Show Card Writing 
MINE FOREMAN & SUPT. |_| AGRICULTURE | 
hemistry _JPOULTRY | 
Street and No. initio —mpeilticnl pion 
State | 
| Present Occupation | 
—_—_——rwr ase are SO CC ae | 
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North Dakota Farm 
Mortgages 


Are relieved from the constant 
fluctuation of general class 
securities. 


Farm Mortgages secured upon 
land, the prime factor of the 
country’s prosperity, made in an 
old settled country, and by 
Bankers of established reputa- 
tion and character are the Ideal 
Investment. 


My 33 years residence, and 30 
years making Farm Mortgages 
without the loss of a dollar in 
interest or principal, gives the 
careful investor every warrant 
and guarantee of absolute se- 
curity. 


Write for particulars. 


WALTER L, WILLIAMSON 
LISBON NORTH DAKOTA 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


at the close of busfness on the 19th day of 
March, 1915: 

RESOURCES 
Stock and bond investments, viz.: 


Public securities (book yates, 
$1,062,750), market value. $1,077,000.00 

Private securities (book value, 
$10,038,707.50), market value ay 072,450.00 


‘Real estate ee ala eared 195,000.00 
Mortgages owned........-+-+e005 8,887, 125.00 | 
Loans and discounts secured by 

other collateral........+..e++++ 37,739,885.50 


Loans, discounts and bills. pur- 

chased not secured by collateral 9,619,644.20 
Due from approved reserve de- 

= —~pemapad les# amount of off- 


mn. (gold certificates)........ 4,500,000.00 
Other assets, viz.: 


Accrued interest entered...... 455,075.61 
Wee cc deccvescsecececesees $76,841, 108.58 
LIABILITIES 

Capital. stee’.....cccccccccccccce $2,000,000.00 
Surplus on market values: | 
Burplue fand.....ccrccccccccs 12,000,000.00 
Undivided profits...........++. 2,459,110.80 
Surplus on book values........ 14,411,118.30 


Deposits; 


Preferred, as follows: 
Due New York State savings 














NE cl ck ae he esinke sob 4,799,659.92 
Other deposits due as execu- 

tor, administrator, guar- 

dian, receiver, trustee, 


committee or depositary... 3,359,400.23 
Other deposits secured by a 
pledge of assets (U. 8. Pos- 
tal Savings Trustees)...... 605,520.41 
Not preferred, as follows: 
Deposits subject to check.... 26,500,661.46 


Time deposits, certificates 

and other deposits, the pay- 

ment of which cannot legal- 

ly be required witbin thirty .. 

PN si eo ii dee eenasen none 0,775,158.75 
Other certificates of deposit 10,414,074.35 
Due trust companies, banks 

and bankerS........ssee00. 8,101,467.47 


Other Habilities, viz.: 
Reserves for taxes, expenses, 
ete. 


Sees eeGewadeebeseneeet oe 151,000.00 
Accrued interest entered on 
books at close of business on 
above Gate....cccecsccceeces 528.516.31 
Estimated eneatued discounts. 47,538.88 
$76,841,108.58 
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WAR CREDIT LOANS 


Not long after the beginning of the 
war, the French Government sought to 
negotiate a loan in this country. Mr. J. 
P. Morgan, representing the banking 
syndicate to which application had 
been made, undertook to ascertain the 
attitude of our Government at Wash- 
ington, and was told that the floating 
of the proposed loan was disapproved 
because it would be a violation of neu- 
trality. Therefore the project was dropt. 

Since that time the Allies and two or 
three neutral nations which may be 
drawn into the great conflict have 
bought very large quantities of supplies 
here. These include foodstuffs. Payment 
has not been made in gold, but there 
has been provision for payment by 
credit. Large sums are still due. It is 
said that Great Britain and France are 
to settle within the next two weeks ob- 
ligations amounting to $60,000,000. Rus- 
sia procured a credit for $25,000,000 
some time ago. Credits to France 
amount to $26,090,000. Germany has 
recently sold $10,000,000 of notes here, 
probably on account of indebtedness 
contracted before the war. The credits 
we have mentioned are arrangements 
with American bankers, who sometimes 
invite the public to take part by pur- 
chasing notes. Mr. Morgan is now in 
London, conferring with representa- 
tives of the British Government con- 
cerning a proposed British credit here 
of $100,000,000. His banking house an- 
nounced last week that, in company 
with the National City Bank and the 
First National Bank, it was offering to 
the public one-year five per cent Treas- 
ury notes or bonds of the French Gov- 
ernment at 99%. This offer relates to 
a new French credit of $50,000,000. 

The attention of our Government was 
directed to this method of paying the 
debts of France, and Secretary Bryan 
gave to the public the following state- 
ment: 


The State Department has from time to 
time received information directly or in- 
directly to the effect that: belligerent na- 
tions had arranged with banks in the 
United States for credits for various sums. 
While loans to belligerents have been dis- 
approved, this Government has not felt 
that it was justified in interposing objec- 
tion to the credit arrangements which have 
been wanes to its attention. It has neither 
Sonn these nor disapproved. It has 

ply taken no action in the premises and 
exprest no opinion. 


There is not much difference between 
a loan of $50,006,000, secured by notes, 
to a belligerent nation, and a credit, 
also secured by notes, to the same na- 
tion, altho it is understood that the 
money obtained by the credit is to be 
expended here for supplies. But the in- 
debtedness for supplies did not exist 
when the loan was proposed. Moreover, 
the situation at that time called for 
caution. We owed large sums abroad 


and were adopting various plans for 
meeting the debt. International trade 
was partly paralyzed. Now the debt has 
been shifted to the other side. And, if 
we strive to promote the safe trans- 
portation of supplies which belligerents 
are permitted to buy here, we may rea- 
sonably promote payment for these sup- 
plies. The credit loans are negotiated 
in order that payment may be made. 


CONFIDENCE AND A FREE 
MARKET 


The removal, on March 31, of all 
restrictions upon trading in stocks and 
bonds on the New York Stock Exchange 
must be regarded as an event of much 
importance. It is an expression of the 
American financial world’s confidence in 
the strength of financial and industrial 
conditions here. The New York Ex- 
change was the last of the great mar- 
kets of its kind to close its doors, and 
now it is the first to make trading free. 
It virtually says to the world that this 
country is strong enough to take, and 
to pay for, all the securities which for- 
eign holders may desire to sell. 

When the Exchange was closed the 
action was taken to prevent such a 
great depression of market values as 
might have been caused if great quanti- 
ties of stocks held abroad had been 
forced to sale here. At that time this 
was the only large exchange remaining 
open. It has been estimated that for- 
eign holdings of American stocks and 
bonds amount to a par value of $5,000,- 
000,000. When the Exchange was 
opened again, on December 12, the con- 
trolling authorities guarded against a 
great and disastrous decline by estab- 
lishing minimum prices for the stocks. 
That is to say, it was provided that 
sales should not be made below a cer- 
tain price that was named. As time 
passed, it became necessary or expedi- 
ent, in a few instances, to reduce the 
minimum. This action was taken with 
respect to Steel Corporation shares. 
There were sales of foreign holdings of 
our securities, but no general o. menac- 
ing movement of the kind was seen. 
During the past two or three weeks 
there has been a notable revival of © 
activity in trading, with a considerable 
advance of prices. Demand has in- 
creased, and the field has broadened. 
Three or four stocks, for a long time 
the favorites of speculation, no longer 
supply forty or fifty per cent of the 
week’s business. There has been activity 
in almost the entire list. Prices have 
risen so far above the minimums that 
these are no longer taken into consid- 
eration. 

The restrictior, were removed by 
unanimous vote of the Exchange’s 
Board of Governors, and ‘n response 
to the recommendation of the special 
committee which fixed the minimum 
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CAMP YUKON 








Lake Cubbccenccentes, Maine 





FOR BOYS AND YOUNG MEN 
July 1st to September 7th 








A fully equipped boys’ camp with buildings and 
tents and every facility for sport on land and water 


FRANK D. SMITH, Director 


Director Riverside Outing Club, N. Y. Gity 
203 West One Hundred and Second Street 
Telephone 2453 Riverside 
Camp Address, Winthrop, Maine 
Telephone 132-12 Winthrop 

















FAIRLEE LAKE, VT. P.O. South 


CAMP BIG PINE Fairlee. Vt., R.R. Station, Ely, Vt. 


Ideal home summer camp for girls, aged twelve to sixteen years. 
All camp sports (under competent supervision), classes in art 
metal work, basketry, folk dancing, etc. Special outing trips to 
White Mountain points. All under personal care of Rev. and Mrs. 
H. J. Wyckoff, Norwich, Conn. Write to Norwich, Conn., for 
illustrated booklet. 


LET’S LIVE 


in tae BIG PINE WOODS 
mrs HEALTH rrs COMFORT irs PLEASURE 


PINE TREE INN, LAKEHURST, N. J. 




















ANDIRONS 





MARBLE, STONE and WOOD 
MANTELS 


Wm. H. Jackson Company 











2 West 47th Street New York City 





prices. We quote the reasons given for 
the decision: 

First, that in most cases the ruling prices 
are far above the minimum prices, and 
hence the latter are practically useless. 

Second, that financial affairs thruout 
the country and our foreign trade situa- 
tion have so improved as to remove the 
danger existing at the time of the reopen- 
ing of the Exchange. 

The confidence indicated by the Ex- 
change’s action—confidence which is felt 
and exprest thruout the country, as well 
as in the market for securities—is due 
largely to the great excess of our ex- 
ports over our imports, an excess which 
amounted, for the period from the be- 
ginning of the war to March 1, to 
$577,000,000. Additions for March have 
made the total more than $700,000,000. 
The warring nations that have bought 
great quantities of war supplies here 
are negotiating loans or credits in New 
York for the settlement of their debts. 
Neutral countries accustomed to look to 
Europe for money are borrowing here 
at high rates. Our stock of gold is large. 
What may be called financial sentiment 
is affected by a belief that the war will 
end within a few months. As to our 
great market for securities there is no 
longer any fear. It says to the world 
that we can buy and carry all that war 
necessities may compel foreign holders 
to sell. 


PHILIPPINE TRADE 


At the beginning of last year there 
were indications that the foreign trade 
of the Philippine Islands would be much 
increased, and tlere were large gains 
in the first six months—$6,500,000 in 
exports and $2,500,000 in imports. But 
conditions were changed by the war. 
For the full year the imports show a 
loss of $4,724,133, and the increase of 
exports is only $916,670. Philippine ex- 
ports in recent years have been nearly 
equal to the imports, and the total has 
been about $100,000,000. 

After the war began, there was a 
notable decline of the imports of cotton 
goods and of machinery to be used in 
the sugar industry. Hemp exports were 
decreased, and those of copra were re- 
duced by $6,000,000. But there were 
large shipments of sugar. The foreign 
trade of the islands has suffered on ac- 
count of a lack of ships. 








The value of the exports of horses and 
mules for the belligerents in February was 
$10,505,375. 

James J. Hill, the veteran railroad man 
of the Northwest, predicts that the war 
will end before October 1. 

There is still $15,181,955 of of the emer- 
gency currency outstanding. It is held in 
Texas, North Carolina, California, Penn- 
sylvania, Louisiana, Alabama, Florida, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Iowa, Oklahoma, Tennes- 
see and Kansas. 

The Oregon & California Railroad Com- 
pany asks the Supreme Court to reverse 
the decision of the Federal District Court 
in Oregon forfeiting the company’s title to 

300, acres of land estimated to be 
worth $50,000,000. Forfeiture was claimed 
on account of failure to obey a clause in 
the grant which required the company to 
sell the land to actual settlers at not more 
than $2.50 per acre. 


The following dividends are announced: 

Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, preferred, quarterly, 1% per cent, pay- 
able April 15; common, quarterly, 1 per cent, 
payable April 30. 
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or Arrest 



















KLEARGLOW will 
prevent accidents 
and arrests caised 
by glaring head- 
lights, or by lack of 
light, the result of 
using “dimmers.” 
KLEARGLOW is 
‘ not @ dimmer—does 
not cut down the light, but does do away 
danger- 





i ' 
et 


with the glare. “‘ Dimmers” are 


ous — LOW is safe. 

I i Auto Light LOW 
conforms to all laws covering 
automobile headlights. Goes 
in place of present headlight 

lass. Put on in ten minutes. 
avel anywhere without re- 
movingit. Male of scientific- 
ally designed glass surfaces in 
one piece. 
EKLBARGLOW is popular in 
rope, Will make your car look 
foritlastrated foider' velling ebous 
our free trial offer. Address pe 


713 Michigen Boulevard 
| H. G. PARO B3udise.Rorsvtie 
120 Acre Conn ‘Oid apple orchard. 40 

onn, we 
acres cultivated. Modern ipeeem house. Good 
e 


Water. 1% miles from trolley. Address 
ALLYN L, BROWN, Admr, 


SMALL FARM FOR SALE 
5 acres of land, 7 room bungalow, barn, chicken house, on 
trolley, 3 miles from Bridgeton, $2250.00, 
ALBERT R. McALLISTER BRIDGETON, N. J. 


— Porto-PANAMA Hats ” 


COOL AS A DROP OF DEW 


Hand woven, soft, durable, comfortable. Good as the 
South American Panama but cooler, lighter, more dressy. 
Direct trom maker to you $1.50 postpaid. State size and 
send money order. Money refunded if you are not per- 
fectly satisfied. Very stylish for Ladies this year. 





























MARTIN LOPEZ & CO. 
P. O. Box 148-C 25. San German, Porto Rico 
Refi : Bank de EB San German 

















The Science 
of Digestion 


More people die from overeating than from any 
other cause, This fact is proved by scientific 
medical investigation, Constipation kills more 
eople than war, pestilence and famine combined. 
Tt egins subtly. If neglected, it often leads to 
Colitis, Appendicitis, Bright’s Disease or Cancer. 
Cathartics afford only temporary relief. _Depend- 
ence upon drugs is dangerous. Their action 
weakens the intestines — reduces your resisting 
power. The scientific way to control and per- 
manently relieve Constipation is through steady 
attention to daily habits, diet and exercise. This 
is the easiest way—the only safe way. How to 
gt rid of Constipation is told in a new book by 
r. John Harvey Kellogg, who gives you results 
of his observations and treatment of thousands 
of cases during the nearly forty years he has 
been Superintendent of the great Battle Creek 
Sanitarium. Dr, Kellogg is the great authority on 
this subject. He is a world leader in “Preventive 

edicine,” an eminent surgeon, a profound scholar 
and most convincing writer. He teaches you how 
to avoid sickness and keep well. Dr. Kellogg’s 
book on Constipation is intensely interesting and 
easily understood. If you follow his teachings, 
ou may be permanently rid of Constipation. e 
oo is not large—only a little over 125 pages— 
but its contents are worth many times the price. 
In board covers, the price is $1.50 but, to give 
the work widespread distribution, Dr. Kel onF 
permits an edition bound in library paper to sel 
at only $1.00 postpaid. Order at once. you 
are not entirely satisfied, you may return the book 
for prompt refund, Order today. Get relief from 
Constipation, Address Goon Heattn Pustisn- 
inc Co., 304 W. Main St., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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OMPANY 


at the close of business on the 
March, 1915: 
RESOURCES 
| Stock and bond investments, viz.: 
Public securities (book value, 
$3,307,582), market value... 
Private securities (book value, 
$13,225,110.24), market value 
Real estate owned.......6.+++++ 
Mortgages owned.....+.6eeeeee0% 





, Loans and discounts secured by 
| other collateral.........-eesee- 
| Loans, discounts, and bills pur- 
chased not secured by collateral 
Overdrafts (secured).......++++- 
Due from approved reserve de- 
positaries, less amount of off- 
BOTS wcccccccccccsccccccesccece 
Bpeche cocccccccsccccccsvsccscece 


| United States legal-tender notes 
and notes of national banks.... 

Other assets, viz.: 

Accrued interest entered on 
| books at close of business on 
| Ghove Gate. ocosecccccccccece 
| 

| 

| 

| 


Accrued interest not entered on 
books at close of business on 


Surplus on market values: 
Surplus fund.....ceeceeeeceees 
Undivided profits............-+ 
Surplus on book values........ 

Deposits: 

Preferred as follows: 
Due New York State savings 
BBGRS cccosccevesesecccces 
Other deposits due as execu- 
tor, administrator, guar- 


dian, receiver, trustee, com- 
mittee, or depositary...... 

Not preferred, as follows: 
Deposits subject to check.... 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Other certificates of deposit 
(on 10 days’ notice)...... 
Due trust companies, banks, 
and bankers.........se+0+% 

| Other Habilities, viz.: 

ABMUIRIES ccccccccesccccccecces 
General account Iinterest....... 
BAG TROND cc vncctccncwtese 
Reserve for taxes, expenses, 
| Serer rrere rere rrar ii 
Accrued interest entered on 


books at close of business 
on above date..........6.05. 
Accrued interest not entered on 
books at close of business on 
Shove Gate. .ccccccsccccccece 
Contingent account............ 


Estimated unearned discounts.. 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE & TRUST 
Cc 


| 


19th day of 


$3,180,664.12 
13,150,783.91 
1,879,930.68 
4,446,821.23 
2,616,863.54 
11,407, 237.35 
65,547.69 
935,727.89 
2,802,215.00 


100,410.00 


545,088.52 


SE Ges cobvorcneuss +500 91,647.06 

| Suspense account.......+++++++ 403,298.82 

omnis, 

Betal ccccccccccsocvccesccce $41,626,235.81 
LIABILITIES 

Capital ste’. cccccccsccccccccces $1,000,000.00 


3,487,473.10 
200,007.61 
3,688,717.31 


2,706,610.86 


26,803,244.15 
1,000,425.00 


2,202,750.39 
188,947.62 
2,309,559.46 
413,220.05 


366,735.42 


5,700.00 


364,051.96 


72,676.01 
2,914.56 


81,681.82 
| Betet  cocccccocccecsovcccsess $41,626,235.81 
=" sear asd a. “ . 











sonable safety. Thus a payment 


come of 


at any age. male or female. 





AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certa{n 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 


of $5,000 by 


a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 

18.85 absolutely beyond question or 
doubt. The Annuity Department. METRO 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the return 























INSURANCE 


CONDUCTED BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 

















THE VIRTUE OF ENDOWMENT 
INSURANCE 


On various occasions we have dis- 
cussed the question of life insurance 
policy forms and have emphasized the 
desirability of proper selection on the 
part of insurants. In formulating their 
policies, the companies endeavor to pro- 
vide for every condition of life—for the 
man of small, of medium and of large 
income; for those of few, none or many 
dependents; for the young, the middle- 
aged and the elders. It is essential that 
every producing human creature should 
have the protection against death pro- 
vided by this beneficence, und it is 
equally desirable that each should be 
equipped with that form of it best suited 
to his needs. 

In connection with this matter we 
have pointed out the usefulness, in its 
proper place, of the endowment policy. 
We are aware from letters received 
from our readers now and then, that 
objections, founded on the comparative- 
ly heavier premiums for this form of 
policy, are made by a large number of 
people. Arguments are advanced in fa- 
vor of Term.or Ordinary Life forms in 
combination with savings bank deposits. 
It is conceded that, faithfully persisted 
in, these are good; but they are too 
easily discontinued, particularly the 
savings bank end of them. As nearly as 
we can, there are some inherent privi- 
leges we should, for our future benefit, 
entirely alienate. 

There has lately come to our atten- 
tion, thru a statement appearing in the 
Brooklyn Eagle, the case of a person, 
not yet fifty years old, who got the 
capital upon which his present business 
prosperity rests thru the investments 
he made in endowment policies. In the 
early part of his business career he 
spent his salary almost as fast as it 
was earned. We are specifically in- 
formed that he attempted to maintain 
a savings bank account, but could never 
seem to deposit money regularly. He 
was persuaded by a friend at last to 
try a ten-payment endowment. This 
venture involved no little self-denial, 
for the premium on a ten-payment en- 
dowment is large. But he went thru 
with it. At the end of the period he 
withdrew the $10,000 with which, plus 
the ripe experience gained in his line of 
work, he established himself and, as 
runs the report, “is now more than ordi- 
narily successful.” 

Similar results have been achieved by 
other wise young men. Unless we great- 
ly err, the business success of Francis 
Wilson, the actor-manager, was built 
upon the capital accruing from some 
$70,000 or $80,000 secured thru the 
maintenance of endowment insurance 
during the years when he was a salaried 
member of theatrical companies. 

Every young man who can spare $50 


from his yearly earnings should com- 
mence his business career by owning 
$1000 of endowment insurance. In the 
majority of cases it will prove to be 
the proverbial “friend indeed.” 


CANCELLATIONS AT “SHORT 
RATES” 


For more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury the western and southern states 
have industriously legislated on fire in- 
surance, and it had become an accepted 
fact among managers in that business 
that no phase or feature of it had es- 
caped regulation of some sort. But this 
idea must now be abandoned as an 
error. Some member of the Minnesota 
House has discovered a long neglected 
defect and has secured the support of 
his colleagues in an effort to remedy it. 
That branch of the Minnesota Legisla- 
ture has just passed a bill annulling the 
provision in fire policies which gives 
the insurers the right to exact what are 
known as “short rates” when cancella- 
tions of policies are demanded by in- 
surants. This statement may not be 
clear to many readers and a brief ex- 
planation may be desirable. 

A fire insurance policy contract pro- 
vides that it may be cancelled by either 
party, the insurer or the insured, on 
the following terms: if cancelled by 
the insurer, the amount of the unearned 
premiums due the insured must be cal- 
culated pro rata for the unexpired 
term; if cancelled at the request of the 
insured the calculation is to be made 
according to the factors found in the 
“short rate table.” Example: Take a 
premium of $100 on a policy running 
a calendar year, to be cancelled at the 
end of six months. If cancellation is to 
be made pro rata, the return premium 
will be $50; if made at “short rates,” 
the table provides that the insurer may 
retain seventy per cent of the annual 
premium, thus making the refund to 
the insured $30. 

As a matter of course, this arrange- 
ment exists for the protection of the in- 
surer on business it desires to retain, 
and on which it has paid all the over- 
head expenses which, first and last, run 
from thirty-five per cent to forty per 
cent of premiums. True, when return 
premiums are paid on cancelled policies, 
agents, whose commissions average 
about twenty-two per cent, must stand 
their equitable share of the refund made 
by the company to the insured, who is 
the agent’s or broker’s customer. The 
“short rate” also prevents raiding of 
one company’s business by the agents 
of other companies. The system is of 
immemorial custom and the principle is 
accepted by the legislators of those 
states who drew the standard forms of 
policies adopted by various states. As 
a matter of fact, the standard policies 
are parts of the laws of the states 
adopting them. 
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Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
hame. The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used with consent of the stockholders, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira- 
tion of two years. 

During its existence the com- 
pany bas insured property 
SP Ge CHEE Gli cccccccense x 

Received premiums thereon to 
Ce CBbIEt. 6. cccvcccseceas 

Paid losses during that period 


27,964,578, 109.00 


287,324,890.99 
143,820,874.99 


Issued certificates of profits 

eae 90,801,110.00 
Of which there have been re- 

GOONS ecccctscrectavescece 83,811,450.00 
Leaving outstanding at pres- 

CS GR ic accvcevcsssacecco 6,989,660.00 
Interest paid on certificates 

SERRE Cie occnseccccneuan 23,020,223.85 


On December 31, 1914, the as- 

sets of the company amount- 

OO ORE cai cd eeeatennneine 14,101,674.46 

The profits of the company revert togthe as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby 
reducing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
to be redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 

A. A. RAVEN, Chairman of the Board 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Pres. 

WALTER WOOD PARSONS, Vice-Pres. 

CHARLES E. FAY, 2d Vice-Pres. 

G. STANTON FLOYD- JONES, See. 














BEAUTIFUL HOME AND DAIRY FARM 


133 acres fertile land can show best yield of 
ALFALFA IN OHIO. Located on MAIN MAR- 
KET MACADAMIZED STATE ROAD. By auto or 
electric line only 3 minutes from OBERLIN COL- 
LEGE, WITH ITS NEW $3,000,000.00 ENDOW- 
MENT, FINE CHURCHES, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
ETC., and 45 minutes from CLEVELAND. (Com- 
plete equipment of modern buildings. ABRUN- 
DANCE OF ARTESIAN WATER AND NATURAL 
GAS piped everywhere. Bath and 3 toilets con- 
nected by PRIVATE SEWER WITH OBERLIN 
TRUNK LINE SEWER. Abundance of fruit and 
shade trees and shrubbery. An opportunity to se- 
cure the HIGHEST TYPE OF ADVANTAGES OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION all for the low price of 
$33,000.00. of which $15,000 can remain on 
mortgage; discount for all cash. FOR FULL PAR- 
TICULARS address either E. A. SHERREFLL, 
PROP’'R, OR YOUR OWN BROKER. 








Makes housework easier. Carries full meal to table and clears it in 


onetrip. Handy in kitchen, dining room, sun porch. Beautiful 
permanent finish. Two heavy oval trays giving double capacity. 
$10 in biack ;$12 in white. Express prepaid. Bookletfree. Address 


WHEEL TRAY CO., 432 W. 61st Place, CHICAGO 
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report as to 
vertised for sale at our expense in Man- 
ufactnrere’ Journals. 


Patent Atty’s 
Est.16 Years 1077 F. St, Washington, D. C.| 











THE CHAUTAUQUA IDEA. pe" 
Lyceum Courses and the 3,000 Chautauquas 
conducted in all parts of the United States 
during the year. The paid attendance in 
one year is said to have exceeded 


TEN MILLION PERSONS 


The Lyceum and the Chautauqua in their 

broad aspects will be considered in the = 
installment of “ The Chautauqua Idea,” 

appear in The Independent next week. 














PEBBLES 


All those who think our jokes are poor 
Would straightway change their views 

Could they compare the ones we print 
With those that we refuse.—Brumonian. 


A REASONABLE THEORY? 
Boss—No; we have all the men we need. 
Laborer—Seems like you could take one 

more, the little bit of work I'd do.—Judge. 


Waiter—Will you have a fifteen-cent 
cigar, sir? 

Guest (at New York hotel)—Yes, if it 
doesn’t cost more than a quarter.—Life. 


“Every man,” said Uncle Eben, “thinks 
he’s right mos’ of de time. An’ de res’ of 
de time he thinks his mistakes is puffeckly 
excusable.”— Washington Star. 


THE WISDOM OF CHILDREN 
Teacher—Well, children, what shall we 
ov the Belgian sufferers? 
Kid (in the rear)—I move that we give 
them three cheers !— Widow. 


“I don’t see why you call your place a 
bungalow,” said Smith to his neighbor. 

“Well, if it isn’t a bungalow, what is it?” 
said the neighbor. “The job was a bungle 
and I still owe for it.”—Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 


Chairman of the Committee—Is this the 
place where you are happy all the time? 

St. Peter (proudly )—It is, sir. 

“Well, I represent the union, and if we 
come in we can only agree to be happy 
eight hours a day.” 


Ethel used to play a good dedl in Sun- 
day School, but one day she had been so 
good that the teacher said in praise: 

“Ethel, my dear, you have been a very 
good girl today.” 

“Yeth’m,” responded Ethel. “I couldn’t 
help it. I dot a stiff neck.”— Pittsburgh 
Chronicle. 


ONE OR THE OTHER 

“Yis, sor, wur-rk is scarce,” said Pat, 
“but Oi got a job lasht Sunday that brought 
me foive dollars.” 

“What?” said Mr. Goodman, 
shocked. “You broke the Sabbath?” 

“Well, sor,” returned Pat apologetically, 
“it wuz me or the Sabbath. Wan of us had 
to be broke.’’—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


much 


A lady of Somerset bewailed the loss of 
a somewhat ill-bred but extremely wealthy 
neighbor who had been very liberal in his 
help to her county charities. 

“Mr. is dead,” said she. “He was 
so good and kind, and helpful to me in all 
sorts of ways. He was so vulgar, poor, dear 
fellow, we could not know him in London, 
but we shall meet in heaven.”—Tit-Bits. 





The office boy in a law office of this town 
himself hopes to be a lawyer some day. He 
has begun his studies already by asking 
questions of the clerks whenever he hears 

a legal term about which he desires infor- 
coaiien. 

The other day he approached one of the 
clerks with this question: 

“What do they mean by a contingent 

9” 

“It’s like this,” explained the clerk. “If 
you lose the case your lawyer gets nothing ; 
if you win you get nothing.”—New York 
Times. 


The way they do things in some of the 
odd corners of the British Empire, where 
they are comparatively free from  wire- 
less telegrams, is unique, if thoro. The 
officer in charge of a certain hinterland re- 
ceived from his superior officer at the base 
some time in August this message: “Wur 
has been declared. Arrest all enemy aliens 
in your district.” With commendable 
promptitude the superior officer received 
this reply: “Have arrested seven Germans, 
four Russians, two Frenchmen, five Ital- 
ians, two Rumanians and an American. 
Please say who we're at war with.”—Ar- 
gonaut. 











Rau baudhrcs Shiba 


Clothes Sense 


Clothes sense doesn’t mean knowledge limited 
to what are called (often mistakenly) “sensible 
clothes” any more than it is confined to a sense 
of merely fine clothes, Clothes sense—real clothes 
sense—comes from a combined knowledge of 
what is at once fashionable, suitable and in good 
taste. Inexpensive clothes needn’t be “‘dowdy.” 
And—healthful clothes needn’t be ugly and shape- 
less any more than beautiful and stylish clothes 
need to be outrageously extravagant. 

“The best dressed women in Europe—great 
ladies and fashion leaders who set the styles— 
dress economically.” So says Mrs. Belle Arm- 
strong Whitney in the April issue of Goop 
Heattu. And—Mrs, Whitney knows because her 
home is in Paris, where she is prominent in the 
“American colony” and patronizes the great 
Parisian dress artists. In America, Mrs, Whitney 
is a leader in the social, literary and club life of 
New York city and her known acquaintance with 
fashions has enabled her to become “the highest 
paid Fashion Authority in the world.” Mrs. 
Whitney is, therefore, thoroughly well equipped 
to tell you how clothes may be made stylish, at- 
tractive, healthful and economical; in other words, 
how you can wear pretty clothes without risking 
your health or exhausting your pocketbook. Mrs, 
Whitney’s articles appear only in Gooo Heattu— 
the magazine that teaches practical efficiency for 
the individual and the home. Get Mrs, Whitney’s 
first article by sending ten 2c stamps (20c) for 
the April Goop Heattn or—get all Mrs. Whit- 
ney’s articles by sending $2 for Goop Heattu for 
one year. Mail your subscription to 


Goop HEALTH PUBLISHING Co. 
304 W. Main St., Battle Creek, Mich, 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, etc., required by the Act of "August 
24, 1912, of The Independent, published weekly 
at New York, N. Y., for April 1, 1915 

Editor, Hamilton Holt; Associate ‘Bditor, 
Harold J. Howland; Business Manager, Fred- 
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BOTH SIDES 


MILITARY TRAINING FOR 


COLLEGE STUDENTS 


HE United States Government 

first provided for military train- 

ing in colleges and universities by 
passing the Morrill act of 1862, which 
created the land-grant colleges and 
which required that military science 
should be included in the curriculum. 
Up to the present time, fifty-two land- 
grant colleges, in addition to sixteen for 
colored people, have been created under 
this act. A later act provides that the 
President of the United States may de- 
tail an officer of the regular army to 
give military instruction in any school, 
college or university which will train 
one hundred and fifty cadets. The total 
number of officers who may be detailed 
at any time is one hundred. Their sal- 
aries are paid by the Government and 
arms, equipment and ammunition are 
also furnished to the schools. Additional 
officers, from the retired list, may be 
detailed to other institutions, but any 


salaries they receive, except their re-, 
tired pay, must be paid by the institu- 


tions. During the recent discussions of 
national defense much attention has 
been given to the question of military 
training in colleges and universities. 
Many college presidents favor the plan, 
while others are strongly opposed to it. 
This debate was prepared by Mary 
Prescott Parsons. 


ARGUMENT FOR THE AFFIRMATIVE 


I. Even if war were impossible, the train- 
ing should be given because of its educa- 
tional value. 

A. It is valuable to the institution. 

1.*°The natural interest in military 
training will increase the number of 
students and add to their interest in 
academic studies. 

2. It will improve the physical condi- 
tion of the entirg student body, while 
athletics benefit only a few. 

8. It will help in maintaining disci- 
pline. 

B. It is valuable to the student. 

1. The physical training insures health, 
erect bearing and grace. 

2. The mental and moral training prove 
useful in business life. 


C. It is valuable to the nation. 


1. It quickens patriotism. 
2. It makes better citizens. Vv 


Ji. The safety of the nation requires it. 


A. Nationgl defenses mugt be strength- 
ened 


1. The desire.for peace cannot always 
prevent waft » 
2. a army is ‘unprepared. 
- It'is ‘too smal. 

b. It has not enough offiters. 

ec. There is no trained reserve. 

d. The suddenness of modern wars 
makes training of volunteers impossi- 

e. 

e. Reinforcement of the army by un- 
trained men would make it inefficient. 
B. Adoption of military training in 

* colleges and universities is the best h- 
od of strengthening the army. , 


A 
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DEBATE 


RESOLVED: That military. train- 


ing should be given in American col- 
leges and universities. 





1, Other plans ard unsatisfactory. 
a. Enlarging the army is contrary 
to national traditions. 
b. Maintendnce of a paid reserve is 
impractical. 
1. It is expensive. 
2. It interferes with the economic 
pursuits of ' citizens. 
3. It is difficult to secure men for 
—a reserve, *. 


- is plan is atten 


. It strengthens the army at its 
weakest point by providing traincd of- 
ficers and traived citizen soldiers. 

b. It is nofexpensive since the num- 
ber of men with the colors can be de- 
creased, 

3. It is in accordance with our national 
ideals. 

}. It prevents compulsory service in 
time of peace and conscription in time 
of war. 

b. It will make for peace. 

1. Military drill provides a normal 
outlet for the boy’s natural war in- 


inct. 
Ye Men trained to know the dan- 
gers of war will try to maintain 
peace. 

3. Preparedness discourages attack. 

4. Training will tend to shorten 
any war which may come and to les- 
sen its dangers and suffering. 


~ ARGUMENT FOR THE NEGATIVE 


I, Military training in institutions of learn- 
ing is not justified by its intrinsic worth. 
It is a disadvantage to the institu- 
¥ tion. 
1. Many parents oppose it. 
2. Many students dislike it. 
3. It\is difficult to provide suitable 
buildings’ and grounds. 
. 4, It is expensive. 
5. The curricrv'um is now overburdened. 
B, It does cot repay the student for. 
the time he spends. 
1. It is not good exercize. 
a. If brings few muscles into play. 
b. It produces neither erectness nor 
grace. 
, ce. In some cases it is distinctly 
barmful. 


ce. The training would be forgotten if 
not continued after cohege. 

d. It is expensive- tothe government. 

e. Even its—advocat@és admit that’ 
poor results have>been obtained from 
the training. 
2. Other plans are more effective. 


. The same amount of money spent 
roy a paid reserve would do more to 
strengthen the army. 

b. Colleges and-universities can best 
provide for national safety by creating 
public opinion against war. 

3. It is contrary to American ideals. 

@. It is a prétext for militarism. 

b. It is likely to cause war. Training 
~ war creates a desire to practise it. 

American education should stand 
for "world patriotism. 
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mented by corrective gymnastics. 

2. It gives good mental training only 
to “the Gadet officers. 

3. Otlitr methods of training give bet- 
ter moral discipline. 


C. It is a disadvantage to the nation. ° 


1. It decreases respect for civil au- 
aoe. 
. It retards national progress. 

II. The adoption of military training for 
the sake 0 strengthening national de- 
fenses would\be unwise. 

“A, It is ungecessary. 

1. War is\extYemely unlikely. 

2. Our pr t\defenses are oon 
a. They*have proved so in the past. 


b. Our naVg and coast defenses are 
strong. \ 

ce. Our army, tho small, is highly 
trained. 


B. Even if we were to strengthen our 
national defenses military training in col- 
leges and universities is not a good 
method. 

1, It is impractical. 

a. We should still have to rely on 
volunteers in time of war. 
b. It lessens interest in the militia. 
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Why don’t you let your stenographer earn her salary? 


O, you don’t—not if you make her write Do what other-wise, business men do as 
every letter twice (once in her note book soon as they find out about it—dictate to the 
and once on her typewriter). Not if you Dictaphone. 


keep her sitting idle at your desk wazting for 
dictation—while you ‘phone or see callers or 
hunt for information. Not if her typewriter 
is standing idle and adding to “‘overhead”’ while Let the Dictaphone show you it belongs in 


the stenographer takes dictation. your office as much as you do yourself. To- 
day! Just reach for your ’phone and call the 


’ Dictaphone. Then keep your mind open until 
the Digtaphone man shows you. 


» No matter if your business zs “different,” it 
is not different to the Dictaphone. 


Write your letters oxce—on the typewriter. 
Handle your correspondence in the real effi- 
ciency way—let you stenographer produce all 








the time. Save your owm time—prevent her, Meanwhile send for “Your Day’s Work,” 
wasting Aer time. - a book we would like to send you. 
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REGISTERED 


Columbia Graphephene Co., Sole Distributors, Suite 1421C, Woolworth Building, New York City ' | 


Stores in principal cities. Dealers everywhere. Official dictating machine of. The Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 











Note the tiny anchors 
that grip the bristles. 


“A Thoroughbred— 
With a Bull-Dog Grip” 


There’s a Kleanwell Toothbrush in a phrase. Every spring- 
back bunch of bristles is a prisoner for life—gripped for 
good in tiny steel traps—locked there by the patented 
machines of Carl Gruneberg, of Hungary. 


Yes, gripped by steel those bristles hold. 


A tiny toothbrush for tiny folks. Dolly’s Kleanwell. Send 4 cents for it. 


ALFRED H. SMITH CO., Sole Importers 
37 West 33rd St. New York City 





